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FOREWORD 


It  is  with  much  real  pleasure  that  I  write  this  little 
Foreword.  The  author  is  one  of  those  brave, 
true  spirits,  who  amid  handicaps  that  would 
overwhelm  most  of  us,  is  doing  some  down- 
right work  for  the  betterment  and  uplift  of 
humanity.  She  maintains  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
towards,  and  upholding  of  the  good  meaning  of 
things.  She  desires  that  others  should  see  and 
appreciate  what  she  herself  is  prevented  from 
seeing  and  hearing.  She  is  striving  to  show 
how  beautiful  life  might  be  and  can  be  and  is 
meant  to  be— in  ways  of  harmony  and  kindliness 
and  mutual  service.  And  how  all  that  is 
contrary  is  really  against  life  and  its  true  ex- 
pression. 

The  writer  of  this  little  book  belongs  to  a 
brave  company.  There  have  been  blind 
musicians  and  poets.  There  have  been  brave 
ones  who  have  surmounted  the  more  difficult 
handicap  of  deafness.  She,  too,  is  brave.  She 
is  giving  her  utmost  for  the  highest,  and  how 
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Splendid  that  is,  and  what  a  challenge  !  Like 
Helen  Keller  she  is  blind ;  like  Helen  Keller 
she  is  deaf,  but  happily  like  her  too,  she  has  found 
an  outlet  of  expression.  But  she,  unlike  Helen, 
was  not  always  blind  or  deaf ;  but  once,  quite 
obviously,  used  her  eyes  and  ears  very  effec- 
tively, as  those  who  read  these  stories  for  children 
will  realise.  It  is  the  book  of  an  observer, 
yet  not  merely  of  one  that  sees,  but  of  one 
that  perceives  and  understands.  She  leads  us 
in  a  charming  way  in  order  that  we  too  may  see 
what  she  sees,  and  feel  as  she  feels.  She  takes 
us  into  the  secret  places  of  Nature,  disclosing 
the  hidden  workings  there,  and  how  life  expresses 
in  beauty,  and  sweetness  and  joy.  And  we  can 
but  exclaim  "  how  wonderful,"  and  see  in  it  all 
a  witness  of  that  which  is  more  wonderful 
still. 

In  story  form,  attractive  to  children,  she  is 
teaching  them  how  to  see,  how  to  use  their 
eyes,  and  appreciate  the  beautiful  things  of 
Nature  taking  place  all  around  us ;  showing 
too,  how  there  is  nothing  living  unto  itself 
alone,  but,  shall  we  say,  has  its  part  in  some 
greater  and  more  wonderful  meaning.  And 
there  is  nothing  in  Nature  but  has  its  part  in 
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the  parable  of  life,  in  which  all  things  have  their 
right  place,  and  man  also.  But  we  cannot  see 
truly  unless  we  feel  also.  And  to  see  truly 
is  also  to  love.  Thus  we  come  to  the  big  purpose 
of  these  writings,  something  that  is  breathing 
through  them  all ;  it  is  the  inculcation  and 
teaching  of  kindness,  tenderness,  goodness  and 
compassion  toward  every  living  thing — the 
animals,  the  birds,  the  fishes,  and  not  least  the 
flowers,  all  which  the  dear  saint,  Francis  of 
Assisi,  used  to  call  his  little  brothers  and 
sisters. 

I  sincerely  trust  this  book  will  win  the 
encouragement  and  circulation  that  it  deserves. 

Richard  Whitwell. 
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THE  KING'S  MESSENGER  AND  THE 
DANDELION  SEED 


Sylvia  lay  in  the  sunny  fields  among  the  dande- 
lions. Some  of  them  were  still  crowned  with 
their  golden  blossoms,  but  others  bore  aloft  a 
lovely  ball  of  silvery-white  fluff,  soft  and  silky  to 
the  touch.  Now  this  silky  ball  is,  as  you  Imow, 
made  up  of  the  tiny  fairy-like  "  sails  "  (otherwise 
little  tufts  of  silky  white  hair)  belonging  to  the 
dandelion's  seed-children  who  are  all  clustered 
together  in  the  centre  of  the  ball.  And  when 
you  see  a  dandelion  with  these  fairy  sails  all 
spread  out  in  this  way  you  will  know  that  it 
is  getting  near  the  time  for  the  seed-children  to 
fly  away. 

Sylvia  was  dreamily  watching  one  such 
dandelion  when  quite  suddenly  she  heard, 
coming  to  her  like  the  softest  whisper,  the 
voice  of  the  dandelion  mother,  saying  to  her 
seed-family : 

"  My  children,  the  time  has  now  come  for  you 
to  leave  the  shelter  of  home  and  go  out  into  the 
big  beautiful  world  for  a  time.  I  feel  our  kind 
friend  and  helper  the  Wind  coming  for  you.  He 
is  just  about  to  begin  blowing  across  the  field. 
So  good-bye,  dear  children,  and  may  you  have  a 
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happy  journey  and  find  a  lovely  place  in  which 
to  live  and  grow  when  your  wanderings  are 
over." 

Then,  Sylvia,  with  gift  of  fairy  vision,  saw  each 
little  seed  spread  still  wider  its  silvery  sails,  and 
behold  !  they  were  caught  up  by  the  Wind  and 
were  carried  away,  away,  thro'  the  glorious  air. 
And  many  were  the  adventures  they  met  with  on 
their  journey. 

But  at  last,  scattered  in  all  directions  over  the 
countryside,  they  lay  still  again,  quite  still  on  the 
warm  earth,  with  the  sun  shining  radiantly  on 
them,  to  rest  awhile. 

Then,  after  a  time,  there  came  an  Angel  to 
that  land,  clad  in  robes  of  shining  silvery  grey, 
and  in  his  eyes  wonderful  shadowy  depths  where- 
in beautiful  dreams  lay  half  hidden.  To  every 
tree  and  bush,  to  flowers  and  ferns,  and  to  some 
of  the  Little  People  who  play  and  work  among 
them — squirrels,  dormice,  and  many  others — he 
went  with  a  message  to  each  from  the  King  of 
Love,  who  rules  over  the  world.  And  the 
message  he  brought  them  was  a  call,  a  call  to 
rest  and  quietness  for  a  time — ^the  time  human 
beings  call  Winter. 

Then  presently  he  came  to  where  the  little 
dandelion-seeds  were  lying,  some  near  together, 
and  some  far  apart,  and  to  them  also  he  gave  a 
message  from  the  King  saying,  "  Little  seeds,  the 
King  of  Love  has  sent  me  to  you  also.  I  am  he 
whom  the  children  of  nature  call  the  Spirit  of 
Winter,  but  whom  the  children  of  men  call  the 
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Angel  of  Sleep  (and  sometimes  when  the  sleep  is 
deeper  than  usual,  the  Angel  of  Death).  And  I 
have  come  for  you  that  you,  too,  may  have  rest 
and  quiet  for  awhile  before  your  new  life  begins. 
Life  is  renewed  in  stillness.  So  deep  in  the  warm 
brown  earth  under  the  grass  will  I  bury  you,  and 
there  shall  you  rest  and  sleep  the  wonderful  sleep 
that  brings  about  your  new  life,  and  changes 
your  tiny  brown  bodies  into  something  more 
lovely." 

And  all  the  little  seeds  believed  and  trusted  the 
word  of  the  Angel,  and  soon  were  buried  in  the 
earth  under  the  grass,  each  in  its  different  place. 
All  of  them  except  one.  That  one  little  seed  was 
afraid  and  said  : 

"  Oh,  dear  Angel,  please  let  me  stay  here  in 
this  world  of  sunshine  and  light.  This  life  is  so 
beautiful,  I  do  not  ask  for  another,  and  I  am  quite 
content  with  my  tiny  round  body.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  buried  under  the  dark  earth." 

"  But  the  time  has  come,"  the  Angel  said 
gently,  "  for  you  to  enter  upon  that  other  life 
which  is  greater  than  this,  to  change  your  body 
into  the  new  and  lovelier  one,  and  to  serve  the 
world  as  you  never  can  as  long  as  you  remain  as 
you  are.  Is  not  that  something  splendid  to  look 
forward  to  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  little  seed,  "  but  I 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  being  buried  under  the 
ground  first.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  live  again 
after  I  have  been  buried  in  the  ground,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  die." 
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Then  into  the  Angel's  face  there  came  a 
wonderful  light.  "  It  is  not  death,"  he  said,  in 
tones  of  heavenliest  music  that  thrilled  right 
through  the  little  fearful  seed.  "  There  is  no 
death.  What  mortals  call  death  is  but  the 
changing  of  one  form  to  another  and  more 
beautiful  one.  It  is  but  to  lose  your  life  for  a 
season  in  a  deep  sweet  sleep,  then  to  wake  and 
find  your  life  again,  renewed,  transformed, 
wonderful,  with  a  new  adventure  before  you. 
Why,  all  earth's  plant-children  must  be  buried 
beneath  the  ground  awhile  before  they  can 
blossom  into  their  full  beauty  of  flowers  and 
leaves  and  fruit.  Within  you,  too,  little  seed,  is 
imprisoned  beauty  like  this,  but  it  can  never  come 
into  being  while  you  remain  as  you  are.  Fear 
not,  then,  but  trust  yourself  to  the  will  of  the 
King  of  Love,  and  He  Himself  will  look  after 
you,  as  He  looks  after  all  His  children  even  to 
the  smallest,  and  He  will  bring  you  safely  into 
your  new  life  and  blossoming." 

Then  at  last  the  little  seed  believed  the  word  of 
the  King  of  Love,  and  gave  her  trust  to  the  Angel 
He  had  sent. 

And  the  Angel  buried  her  in  the  soft  warm 
earth  and  gave  her  sleep  and  some  of  his  beautiful 
dreams — dreams  of  what  she  was  to  grow  into. 
To  other  seeds  he  did  likewise  wherever  he  went, 
and  he  said  to  Sylvia,  who  had  been  all  the  time 
with  him  on  the  magic  wings  of  thought : 

"  They  are  not  dead,  but  only  sleeping.  When 
the  time  comes  they  will  arise  and  spring  up, 
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Strong  and  healthy  and  beautiful.  And  you  shall 
see  this  for  yourself,  my  child — ^when  the  right 
time  comes." 


Now,  as  they  lay  still  beneath  the  earth,  the 
form  of  each  little  seed  began  to  change.  The 
shining  brown  body  began  to  break  up  into  many 
parts,  and  from  these  a  new  body  was  formed  ; 
which  grew  in  strength  and  beauty  and  grace, 
until — until  at  last  over  the  world  there  came, 
borne  on  the  wings  of  the  early  spring  wind,  the 
sound  of  joyous  music,  out  from  which  every 
now  and  then  could  be  heard  a  stirring,  thrilling, 
trumpet  call. 

Sylvia,  playing  out  in  the  fields  that  first 
gloriously  sunny  day  the  new  year  had  known, 
heard  it,  heard  it  all — the  music  of  the  silver 
trumpets,  of  fairy  voices,  of  singing  birds,  of 
rippling  streams — and,  knowing  at  once  what  it 
all  meant,  cried  in  rapturous  joy  : 

"  It's  Spring  !  The  Fairy  of  Spring  coming  ! 
Oh,  I  must  go  and  dance  with  her  and  see  every- 
thing springing  up  directly  she  calls  to  them !  " 

Whereupon  the  Spirit  of  Spring  caught  her  up 
and  gave  her  wings,  and  hand  in  hand  they  went 
dancing  and  singing  through  the  world.  And 
wherever  they  went,  at  the  magic  touch  of  Spring, 
life  awoke  from  her  season  of  quiet  and  blos- 
somed forth  in  a  thousand  forms  of  loveliness. 
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Trees  and  bushes  everywhere  unfurled  tiny  leaves 
of  tender  fairy  green.  Up  from  the  ground  the 
Flower-spirits  began  to  send  little  green  shoots  ; 
and  very  soon,  first  snowdrops  and  crocuses, 
then  primroses,  violets,  wood-anemones,  celan- 
dines, daisies,  dandelions  and  buttercups  began  to 
appear.  Squirrels,  dormice  and  other  of  Nature's 
Little  People,  awakened  from  their  winter  rest, 
came  out  from  their  secret  homes  among  the 
bushes  and  went  scampering  gaily  through  the 
fields  and  woods,  while  the  birds  started  love- 
making  and  sang  and  sang  as  though  their  throats 
would  burst  for  joy  of  life.  It  was  the  great 
festival  of  the  resurrection  of  Nature — the  festival 
of  Spring,  Nature's  Eastertide. 

And  Sylvia  laughed  and  sang  for  joy  with  the 
rest,  and  smiled  radiantly  at  the  Spirit  of  Spring, 
and  danced  Spring-time  dances  with  her. 

Then  suddenly  she  looked  at  the  Fairy  of 
Spring  with  eyes  that  saw  more  than  they  had 
seen  before.  There  was  a  look  of  recognition 
in  them,  yet  something  of  questioning  too.  And 
the  Fairy  of  Spring  smiled  back  at  her  and 
said,  in  answer: 

"  Yes,  my  child,  I  am  indeed  like  the  Angel  you 
saw  before.  For  the  Angel  of  Death  was — is 
none  other  than  the  Angel  of  Life,  and  the  Angel 
of  Life,  and  the  Spirit  of  Spring  are  one.  Death 
is  but  the  gateway  to  a  new  adventure  of  Life,  and 
Heaven  is  part  of  Earth,  all  round  about  it, 
entwined  with  it !  All  the  world  just  now  is 
singing  the  message  of  Easter  !  " 
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And  the  Easter  song  rang  out  from  every 
hedgerow,  and  rang  in  Sylvia's  heart  like  joy- 
bells,  the  while  she  danced  gaily  homewards  over 
the  sunny  fields. 
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In  the  Primrose  Woods  all  was  joy  and  excite- 
ment, for  there  was  to  be  a  great  wedding 
among  the  Primroses.  The  sun  was  shining 
his  very  best  for  the  occasion,  sending  his 
sunbeams  dancing  and  sparkling  here,  there, 
and  everywhere.  Some  of  them  went  sliding 
down  the  tree-trunks ;  others  lay  twinkling 
among  the  brown  and  crimson  leaves  that  still 
lay  scattered  over  the  ground  from  last  Autumn's 
fall — 2,  royal  carpet  of  crimson  and  gold  all 
ready  for  the  wedding  ;  while  still  other  sun- 
beams were  dancing  over  the  water  of  the 
little  pond  lying  in  the  hollow  of  a  mossy  dell 
that  was  especially  full  of  primroses.  It  was 
here,  sitting  quite  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pond, 
that  they  discovered  a  dear  little  girl  of  some 
ten  years  old,  with  her  lap  full  of  primroses. 

"  She  looks  just  like  a  primrose  child ! " 
whispered  some  of  the  sunbeam  fays  to  each 
other,  as  they  danced  over  her  sunny  golden 
hair.  "  We  must  tell  the  Fairy  of  the  Primroses 
about  her,  for  children  born  in  the  month  of 
the  Primroses  may  have  a  special  invitation  to 
the  Primroses'  Wedding." 

A  friendly  sparrow,  chirping  away  on  a 
branch  just  above  the  child's  head,  at  once 
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offered  to  take  a  message  to  the  Fairy  of  all 
the  Primroses,  who  was  busy  in  another  part 
of  the  wood ;  and  a  few  moments  later  he 
returned  with  her — a  radiant  sprite  in  primrose 
yellow,  with  a  wreath  of  primroses  in  her  golden- 
brown  hair,  and  a  cluster  of  them  in  her  dress. 

"  Why,  yes  !  "  she  said  at  once  to  the  sunbeam 
fays,  "this  is  our  dear  little  friend  Joyce,  who 
came  to  stay  near  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
who  loves  the  Primroses  and  never  tramples 
on  them  or  throws  them  away.  Most  certainly 
she  shall  see  the  Primroses'  Wedding." 

Now  it  happened  that  just  at  that  very  moment 
Joyce  was  thinking  to  herself — 

"  How  lovely  the  Primroses  are  looking  to-day 
in  their  yellow  dresses  !  And  what  a  lot  of 
butterflies  there  are  flying  about  among  them  1 
It  feels  just  as  if  something  special  was  going 
to  happen,  and  I  do  wonder  whai  it  is." 

The  Spirit  of  the  Primroses  seized  her  chance. 

"  There  is  to  be  a  great  wedding  of  all  the 
grown-up  Primroses  in  the  wood  !  "  answered 
a  sweet  voice  quite  close  to  the  Primrose  child. 
"  Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?  " 

Joyce  looked  round  and  upwards  with  a 
little  start  of  surprise,  and  there,  standing 
among  some  of  the  primroses  near  her,  she 
saw  the  graceful  form  of  the  Primrose  Fairy, 
who  was  smiling  down  at  her.  Joyce  smiled 
back  with  a  happy  radiant  look. 

"  Oh,  yes,  please,  I  should  just  love  to  1  " 
she  said  eagerly.    "  When  is  it  to  be  ?  " 
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"  It  is  going  to  begin  now,"  answered  the 
Primrose  Fairy,  sitting  down  beside  her.  "  As 
you  see,  the  Primroses  are  all  arrayed  in  their 
wedding  dresses  of  yellow  petals,  and  they  have 
their  wedding  feast  ready,  and  their  presents 
for  each  other  too.  In  fact,  ever  since  they 
came  out  in  bud  they  have  been  busy,  both  the 
lady  and  gentleman  primroses,  making  their 
gifts  for  each  other  and  preparing  the  wedding 
feast.  You  can  peep  into  some  of  the  prim- 
roses beside  you,  if  you  like,  and  see  for 
yourself.  I  will  give  you  the  fairy  power  to 
see  it  all." 

As  she  spoke  she  bent  and  kissed  the  child's 
eye-lids.    "  Now,  look  I  "  she  said. 

Joyce  peeped  eagerly  into  one  of  the  lady 
primroses  close  beside  her,  and  there  she  saw, 
deep  down  in  the  very  heart  of  it  where  the 
petals  met  and  grouped  themselves  together 
within  the  green  cup,  some  wee,  wee  eggs, 
so  wee  that  she  could  only  just  see  them,  even 
with  fairy  sight. 

"  Those  wee  beautiful  eggs  are  the  lady 
primrose's  wedding  gifts,  made  out  of  her 
very  own  life,"  said  the  Primrose  Fairy  softly, 
"  and  kept  safe  and  warm  in  her  heart.  They 
only  need  now  a  few  grains  of  the  magic  golden 


(his  wedding  gift  to  her),  to  become  dear  little 
seed-babies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Primrose's  children — 
born,  you  see,  from  the  lives  of  the  father 
and  mother  uniting  together." 
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"  Oh  1 "  breathed  Joyce  softly,  her  brown 
eyes  shining,  "  what  a  beautiful  way  for  the 
babies  to  come  1  " 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  deep  wonderful 
silence,  the  child  bending  over  the  Primroses 
and  gazing  into  them  with  eyes  that  held 
in  their  depths  something  of  reverence  and 
awe.  Then,  still  softly,  as  though  under  some 
spell — 

"  And  is  all  this  sweet  honey  in  the  primrose 
petals  the  wedding  feast  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  wedding  feast  for  the 
Primroses'  friends  and  helpers,  the  butterflies," 
the  Primrose  Fairy  answered.  "  Both  the  lady 
and  the  gentleman  Primroses  make  it.  Now 
see,  here  is  a  gentleman  primrose.  Suppose 
you  have  a  peep  into  him,  too,  and  see  his 
wedding  gift  of  magic  golden  grains." 

Joyce  gazed  from  one  primrose  to  another 
in  momentary  perplexity. 

"  How  do  you  know  the  difference  ?  "  she 
asked.  The  difference  between  a  lady  and  a 
gentleman  primrose,  I  mean  ?  — Oh,  I  see  !  " 
she  added  the  next  minute,  after  another  look 
at  the  primroses.  "  The  lady  primrose  has  a 
green  knob  showing  in  the  middle  of  her  cup 
and  the  gentleman  primrose  has  a  lot  of  tiny 
yellow  threads  instead,  with  wee,  wee  golden 
boxes  on  them  at  the  end.  Why,  of  course,  I 
remember  now  Mabel — that's  my  grown-up 
cousin  who's  fond  of  botany — telling  me  one 
day  that  the  primroses  with  the  knobs  were  the 
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ladies  and  were  called  pin-eyed  primroses,  and 
the  ones  with  the  threads  were  the  gentleman 
primroses  and  were  called  thnm-eyed.  That's  a 
funny  name  for  a  lot  of  little  threads  with  wee 
gold  boxes  on  them  !  " 

"  It  is  rather  I  "  said  the  Primrose  Fairy  with 
a  little  smile.  "  And  those  wee  boxes  or  sacs^ 
as  they  are  called,  are  where  Mr.  Primrose  keeps 
the  magic  golden  pollen-dust.  You  can  see 
inside  some  of  the  open  ones." 

Joyce  peeped  into  the  pollen-sacs  and  there 
saw  a  lot  ojf  tiny  golden  grains  of  such  pretty 
shapes,  though  to  the  ordinary  eye  they  looked 
like  nothing  but  golden  powder  or  dust. 

"  And  they  were  all  made  out  of  Mr.  Primrose's 
very  own  life,"  said  the  Primrose  Fairy  softly, 
"  just  as  the  tiny  eggs  of  the  lady  primrose  were 
made  from  hers." 

"  How  lovely  they  look,  all  golden  and 
magic !  "  Joyce  said,  her  voice  soft  as  the  Fairy's. 
"  But  how  does  Mr.  Primrose  get  his  wedding 
present  to  Mrs.  Primrose  to  help  make  the  eggs 
into  both  of  them's  seed-children  ?  He  can't 
move,  and  she  can't  either,  and  she  isn't  anywhere 
near  him,  is  she?  There  are  lady  primroses 
growing  on  the  same  root,  but  they  are  his 
sisters,  aren't  they  ?  And  he  can't  marry  his 
sisters,  I  suppose !  At  least,  people  don't 
generally !  " 

The  Primrose  Fairy  smiled  a  little  at  this. 
"  No,  the  gentleman  primroses  don't  either !  " 
she  said.    "But  the  wedding  is  just  going  to 
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begin  now,  so  you  can  watch  and  see  for  your- 
self what  happens." 

Even  as  she  spoke  there  came  the  sound  of 
silvery  chimes  ringing  softly  through  the  wood. 
(The  wedding  bells  !  Joyce  thought  to  herself 
with  a  little  thrill.)  At  once  the  orchestra  of 
feathered  musicians  up  in  the  trees  began  to 
play  the  wedding  music,  piping,  fluting,  chirping 
and  twittering.  Beautiful  gay  winged  butter- 
flies came  flying  from  every  direction,  and  soon 
the  marriage  ceremonies  were  in  full  swing 
throughout  the  wood,  Joyce  watching  eagerly. 
First  of  all  a  butterfly  would  go  to  a  gendeman 
primrose,  perch  lightly  on  his  petals,  and,  un- 
curling her  long  tongue,  she  would  send  it  deep 
down  into  the  centre  of  the  primrose  where 
the  feast  of  sweet  nectar-juice  was  spread. 
While  she  was  thus  having  her  share  of  the 
wedding  meal,  the  primrose's  golden  pollen- 
dust  got  sprinkled  on  to  her  body  and  legs. 
Then  she  flew  to  a  lady  primrose.  Thrusting 
her  long  tongue  deep  down  into  the  cup  of  this 
primrose,  in  like  manner  as  before,  to  reach  the 
sweet  nectar,  the  golden  pollen-dust  got  shaken 
off  her  on  to  the  green  knob  that  rose  up  from 
the  heart  of  the  flower.  And  thus  the  wedding 
gift  was  presented. 

"  Then  the  pollen-dust  slips  down  inside  the 
green  tube  from  the  knob,  to  join  with  the  wee, 
wee  eggs  hidden  deep  in  its  heart,"  the  Primrose 
Fairy  said.  "  After  that,  the  magic  happens. 
Directly  the  pollen  grains  and  the  eggs  become 
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united  together,  they  are  turned  into  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Primrose's  seed-babies  !  The  mother  primrose 
keeps  them  safe  in  her  green  tube — or  pistil,  as 
it  is  called — deep  down  in  its  heart,  until  they  are 
ready  to  be  born  into  the  big  world.  And  then 
their  adventures  begin !  But  that,  my  child, 
belongs  to  another  story,  not  to  the  story  o£  the 
Primroses'  Wedding.  That  belongs  to  the  story 
of  the  Primroses'  Children,  how  they  grow, 
how  they  are  sent  out  into  the  world  and  " 

Her  voice  had  been  growing  softer  and  fainter 
while  speaking  these  last  sentences,  and  now 
Joyce  lost  the  sound  of  it  altogether.  Turning 
quickly  from  watching  the  primroses  and  the 
butterflies,  she  saw  that  the  Primrose  Fairy  was 
no  longer  sitting  by  her  side,  but  had  risen  and 
was  standing  a  little  way  o£f,  her  graceful  form 
looking  strangely  shadowy  and  unreal  now. 
But  she  smiled  at  the  child  as  Joyce  gazed  up 
at  her  with  wondering  eyes,  and  her  voice 
sounded  clearly  again  for  a  moment. 

"  Good-bye,  little  Primrose  Child  1  "  she  said. 
"  You  know  the  story  of  the  Primroses'  Wedding 
now,  and  you  shall  know  the  story  of  the  Prim- 
roses' Children  too — next  time !  For  now,  good- 
bye, with  the  thought  that  we  shall  meet  again, 
and  meet  often.  The  Spirit  of  the  Primroses 
is  always  with  those  who  love  her  flowers  and 
come  to  be  among  them." 

And  then  she  vanished — vanished,  at  least, 
from  Joyce's  outer  sight.  But  the  child  knew 
somehow  that  her  fairy  friend  was  still  there 
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and  always  would  be  there  in  the  woods,  as  long 
as  ever  there  remained  any  primrose  roots  in  the 
ground.  So  it  was  with  a  happy  little  song  on 
her  lips  that  she  gathered  up  the  primroses  in 
Tier  lap,  arranged  them  carefully  in  a  moss-lined 
basket,  and  then  started  off  homeward  in  the 
bright  spring  sunshine  ;  two  beautiful  butterflies 
accompanying  her  part  of  the  way. 

"  Yes,  darling  butterflies  !  "  she  said  to  them, 
"  I'll  be  coming  just  every  day  now  to  watch  all 
of  you  helping  the  dear  primroses  to  have  lots 
more  primrose  weddings  and  primrose  seed- 
babies  !  It  was  so  beautiful  1  .  .  .  And  then — 
rU  hear  the  story  of  the  primrose  children  1 " 
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The  Twilight  Fairies  were  very  busy  enfolding 
the  world  in  the  soft  pearl-grey  of  dusk,  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  of  Night, 
with  her  starlight  Fays  and  Dream-Elves,  to 
hush  the  world  to  sleep.  Many  human  children 
had  already  slipped  away  into  Dreamland ;  and 
numbers  of  the  daytime  furry  and  feathered 
folk  had  started  saying  "  Good-night." 

But  deep  among  the  hazel-copses,  wee  Brownie 
people  were  peeping  out  from  their  secret  homes, 
very  wide  awake,  and  all  ready  to  scamper 
forth  on  both  business  and  revelry.  For  so  shy 
are  these  tiny  Brownie  Folk  that  only  when 
most  human  beings  are  in  bed,  or  at  any  rate 
indoors  for  the  evening,  will  they  venture  out, 
and  few  human  eyes  see  them  as  a  rule.  Then, 
too,  they  belong  to  the  Twilight  and  Night-time 
folk  who  come  out  to  work  and  play  just  when 
daylight  is  ending.  But  one  little  girl  saw  them 
one  night — a  child  of  about  eleven  years  old, 
who  looked  very  like  a  Brownie  or  some  Night- 
time Spirit  herself,  so  brown  was  her  skin  with 
the  sun,  so  dusky  her  long  thick  hair  and  eye- 
lashes, and  so  dark  the  blue  of  her  eyes — ^almost 
like  the  deep  blue  of  the  night  sky.  And  this 
is  how  it  happened. 
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Gypsy  (as  she  was  always  called)  had  gone 
to  bed  as  usual  one  night,  and  had  been  asleep 
quite  a  good  while,  when  suddenly  the  moon 
sent  a  brilliant  stream  of  silver  light  right  into 
her  room  and  full  on  her  face.  This  wakened 
her  at  once,  and  she  sat  up  in  bed  and  gazed 
wonderingly  towards  the  open  window,  her 
dark  hair  tumbling  loosely  all  about  her. 

"  Was  I  dreaming  ?  "  she  said  to  herself,  "  or 
did  someone  really  come  in  through  the  window 
and  touch  me  ?  or  was  it  you.  Lady  Moon  ?  " 

As  though  in  answer  there  came  softly  in 
through  the  window,  the  sound  of  a  silvery 
chime,  and  somehow  Gypsy  knew  at  once  that 
it  came  from  the  Fairy  bells  of  her  friends  the 
wild  hyacinths,  or  bluebells,  that  grew  all  over 
the  ground  of  the  wood  near  by,  and  that  the 
moonbeam  Elves  and  Fays  had  started  them 
ringing.  Her  eyes  brightened  and  began  to 
sparkle  like  the  stars  in  the  sky  above,  and  at 
the  same  moment  her  quick  ears  caught  another 
sound,  the  sound  of  elfin  voices  calling  her  from 
the  moonlit  wonderland  outside.  And  this  is 
what  they  sang : 

"  Come  out,  our  litde  woodland  gypsy  I 
Our  sister  spirit  of  the  night-time  ! 
Come  out  and  watch  our  moonlight  revels. 
And  learn  the  secrets  of  our  Brownies  ! 
But  tiptoe  softly  and  keep  watchful ; 
Sure  then  you'll  see  our  woodland  people  I  " 

Thrilling  with  excitement,  and  with  this 
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"  Hiawatha  "-like  rhythm  rippHng  through  and 
through  her  mind,  Gypsy  sprang  out  of  bed, 
scrambled  quickly  into  a  pretty  warm  dressing- 
gown  of  sapphire  blue,  and  the  next  minute  was 
racing  across  the  moon-flooded  garden  as  fast 
as  her  bare  feet  could  carry  her.  (Gypsy  went 
barefoot  as  often  as  she  could  for  it  made  her 
feel  more  like  a  real  gypsy,  and  her  feet  loved 
the  touch  of  the  soft  moss  and  grass,  and  the 
great,  brown  earth.) 

In  the  woods  the  sweet  chimes  of  the  bluebells 
were  still  ringing  as  Gypsy  entered  and  stole 
noiselessly  over  the  carpet  of  moss  and  leaves  ; 
and  all  about  her  were  soft  rustling  sounds 
that  told  of  the  presence  and  movements  of 
some  of  the  night-folk  as  they  scampered  or 
strolled  among  the  bushes  and  bracken  and  wood- 
land flowers.  Once  she  thought  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  hedgehog  out  for  a  walk  ;  another 
time  a  bat  flew  close  to  her  as  though  in  friendly 
greeting  ;  but  she  did  not  pause,  for  a  mysterious 
something  seemed  to  be  drawing  her  on  to  that 
part  of  the  wood  where  there  was  a  beautiful 
hazel-copse. 

Here  she  stopped,  hesitated  a  moment,  then, 
just  as  she  was  on  the  verge  of  deciding  that  she 
would  sit  down  on  a  mossy  bank  near  by  to 
watch,  listen  and  await  adventures,  out  from  the 
moon-flecked  woodland  dimness  with  its  many 
mysterious  shadows,  there  appeared  the  graceful 
form  of  a  Wood-Nymph,  robed  in  a  dress  of 
soft  woodland  green  shot  through  with  silver, 
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as  though  moonbeams  had  been  woven  into  it. 
Her  dark,  flowing  hair  was  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  young  leaves  from  the  woodland 
trees,  with  a  few  bluebells  nestling  among 
them. 

But  it  was  her  face  that  most  attracted  Gypsy 
as  the  moonlight  fell  full  upon  it,  for  its  expression 
was  like  that  of  some  guardian  angel ;  and  it 
was  with  no  great  surprise  that  she  heard  the 
Wood-Nymph's  low,  musical  voice  say  softly  : 

"  I  am  one  of  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  wood. 
The  dear  furry  folk  of  the  night-time  hours 
are  my  especial  charge  ;  and  because  you  once 
set  free  one  of  my  hazel-copse  Brownies  from  a 
cage-prison,  in  which  some  human  sought  to 
keep  him  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  I  decided,  with 
the  warm  agreement  of  the  little  Brown  people 
themselves,  to  invite  you  here  one  night  to 
watch  their  happy  woodland  lives  and  to  have  a 
peep  into  their  secret  homes.  Sit  down  on 
the  bank  here  with  me  and  I  will  give  you  the 
power  of  seeing  one  right  through  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  hazel-bushes,  so  that  you  can  watch 
all  that  is  going  on — that  is,  dear  child,  if  you 
would  like  to,  as  I  feel  sure  you  would,  for  I 
loiow  well  how  you  love  all  our  woodland 
children,  both  the  flower  and  tree  folk,  and  the 
furry  and  feathered  folk." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  ever  so  much  I  it  would  be 
too  lovely  for  anything  1 "  breathed  Gypsy 
softly,  her  eyes  shining  ;  and  then,  sitting  down 
by  the  Wood-Nymph,  she  turned  her  eager  gaze 
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to  the  hazel-copse  just  in  front  of  her  on  slightly- 
lower  ground — 2,  small  copse,  but  beautiful. 

The  Wood-Nymph,  bending  forward,  kissed 
her  on  the  eyelids  ;  and  at  once  Gypsy  found 
that  she  could  see  right  into  the  hazel-bushes. 
Yes,  there  they  were,  those  "  Brownies  of  the 
hazel-copse " — none  other  than  the  dear  wee 
dormice  folk,  in  their  beautiful  coats  of  softest 
golden-brown  fur !  their  bright  brown  eyes — 
made  especially  for  seeing  in  the  dusk  and  night- 
hours — ^peeped  out  through  the  screening  boughs 
at  the  human  visitor  in  shy,  yet  friendly  fashion, 
for  the  Wood-Nymph  had  told  them  all  about 
Gypsy ;  and  besides  they  had  often  seen  her 
before  in  Twilight-time,  and  knew  for  themselves 
that  she  was  a  friend  and  could  be  trusted. 

Gypsy  gazed  back  at  them  with  all  her  heart 
in  her  eyes,  a  heart  full  of  both  love  and  admira- 
tion, for  they  looked  so  pretty  and  lovable  in 
those  golden-brown  coats  of  theirs,  with  little 
rounded  ears  formed  to  catch  even  the  softest 
of  the  soft  night  sounds  ;  thick  bushy  tails 
something  like  those  of  their  cousins,  the  squirrels 
(for  dormice  do  not  belong  to  the  mouse  family, 
but  to  the  squirrel  family)  wee  paws  that  so 
cleverly  wove  the  nests  in  which  the  dormice 
babies  are  born. 

So  happy  they  looked,  too,  as  they  held  their 
evening  revels  all  among  the  protecting  bushes, 
sometimes  springing  lightly  from  bough  to 
bough,  sometimes  playing  hide-and-seek  among 
the  bluebells   and  woodruff,  and  sometimes 
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scampering  abroad  over  the  woodland  carpet 
of  moss  and  leaves.  Gypsy  felt  a  glow  of 
happiness  herself  in  watching  their  happy 
freedom,  and  fell  in  love  with  them  all  over 
again. 

Now  and  then  some  of  them  went  to  their 
secret  larders  to  enjoy  a  meal  of  the  nuts  and 
grain  they  had  carefully  stored  up  there  during 
the  previous  autumn's  nut-season,  to  be  ready 
in  the  Spring  after  their  long  winter  sleep  was 
over  and  they  would  wake  up  hungry.  Very 
charming  they  looked  as  they  ate  some  of  their 
remaining  nuts  now  on  this  early  Spring  evening 
on  their  hind  legs,  a  nut  clasped  in  their  front 
paws  in  true  squirrel-fashion,  while  their  sharp 
little  teeth  nibbled  away  at  it  till  it  was  all  gone. 
Their  secret  larders,  it  should  be  added,  are 
usually  holes  dug  in  the  groimd,  or  hollows  in 
tree-trunks,  just  as  the  squirrels'  secret  pantries 
are. 

"  They  do  look  such  darlings  !  "  whispered 
Gypsy  to  the  Wood-Nymph.  "I  just  love 
seeing  them  like  that,  and  I  can't  think  now 
how  anyone  could  ever  have  the  heart  to  be 
so  cruel  as  to  take  a  dormouse  away  from 
his  lovely  woodland  home  and  shut  him  up 
in  a  cage-prison,  like  Ruth  King  did  last  winter 
when  she  found  one  curled  up  in  the  hollow 
of  a  tree.  She  said  he  looked  so  pretty  tucked 
up  there  in  his  bushy  tail,  that  she  could  not 
help  wanting  to  bring  him  home  and  keep  him. 
But  I'm  so  glad  I  coaxed  her  to  give  him  to 
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me  and  let  me  put  him  back  in  his  tree-hole, 
gladder  than  ever  now  I've  seen  how  happy 
these  darlings  are  in  being  free  in  the  woods. 
I'd  ever  so  much  like  to  see  into  their  nests 
too  !  Do  you  think  a  Mrs.  Dormouse  would 
show  me  one,  I'd  be  ever  so  careful  not  to 
frighten  her  or  the  babies  ?  " 

"  I'm  quite  sure  any  of  them  would  1 " 
said  the  Wood-Nymph.  "  I  will  ask  the  Mrs. 
Dormouse  whose  brother  it  was  you  set  free 
from  the  cage." 

At  the  sound  of  the  Wood-Nymph's  soft, 
sweet  voice  calling  her  name,  a  little  lady 
dormouse  popped  out  from  some  secret  place 
among  the  hazel-bushes,  and  readily  agreed 
to  the  request  made  to  her.  Turning  back 
to  the  bush  from  which  she  had  just  emerged, 
she  led  the  way  to  a  specially  secluded  nook 
deep  among  some  low  hanging  leafy  boughs 
and  long  grasses.  There  she  came  to  a  pause, 
gazing  up  at  Gypsy  with  her  bright  intelligent 
eyes  as  though  trying  to  tell  her  something  and 
invite  her  to  look  and  understand. 

"  She  wants  you  to  notice  what  a  lovely 
curtain  or  screen  she  has  made  with  the  long 
grasses  by  weaving  them  together  with  her 
clever  little  paws,  to  make  her  nest  still  more 
hidden,  "  explained  the  Wood-Nymph.  "  Dor- 
mice are  devoted  little  parents,  as  well  as  clever, 
and  they  often  make  use  of  any  grasses  in  this 
way  for  the  greater  safety  of  their  treasured 
babies." 
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Proud  and  satisfied  with  Gypsy's  enthu- 
siastic words  of  admiration,  Mrs.  Dormouse 
pushed  back  the  grassy  curtain  with  her  nose, 
and  with  equal  pride  exhibited  her  nest.  And 
such  a  beautiful  wee  nest  it  was  1  Only  six 
inches  round,  but  most  daintily  woven  of 
moss  and  grass,  and  with  a  tiny  opening  at 
one  side  for  entrance.  It  was  this  entrance 
that  she  kept  so  carefully  covered  by  the  grassy 
screen.  It  almost  seemed  as  though  none  but 
fairy  fingers  could  have  woven  so  beautiful 
a  nest  I  Gypsy  could  hardly  imagine  only 
a  tiny  dormouse  paws  doing  it. 

Then  she  looked  right  inside  the  nest.  Lady 
Moon  obligingly  brightening  her  beams  over 
it,  and  there  were  the  four  dormouse  babies, 
all  snugly  curled  up  I  not  much  like  their 
parents  yet,  were  they  ?  for  their  fur  had  not 
had  time  to  grow  much,  and  their  eyes  were 
shut ;  but  to  Gypsy  as  well  as  to  their  mother, 
they  looked  darling  wee  beings. 

"I  do  love  seeing  them  all  1  "  said  Gypsy 
to  the  Wood-Nymph,  when  at  last  she  tore 
herself  away,  owing  partly  to  the  moon  going 
behind  a  cloud.  "  But,  of  course,  I  wouldn't 
ever  disturb  them  in  the  daytime,  and  without 
you,  in  case  they  were  frightened.  They  are 
all  such  dear,  lovely  little  people — the  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dormice  and  the  babies  and  all  of 
them !  Which  is  the  dormouse  I  set  free  ? 
Is  he  anywhere  here,  or  does  he  live  somewhere 
else  ?  " 
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"He  is  here  !  "  answered  the  Wood-Nymph, 
a  happy  little  smile  on  her  lips.  "  He  is  just 
over  there  among  those  further  bushes,  having 
courtship  gambols  with  his  lady-love  1  that  is 
the  wonderful  joy  to  which  you  have  set  him 
free  I  His  wedding  is  to  be  to-night,  and 
the  bluebells  are  even  now  ringing  the  wedding 
chimes.  You  can  hear  them  for  yourself  now  I 
Listen !  " 


It  was  long  before  Gypsy  returned  to  her 
own  room  that  night,  and  when  she  did  it 
was  with  the  music  of  the  hyacinth  bells  still 
ringing  in  her  ears.  And  in  her  heart  was 
the  thought,  born  of  the  Wood-Nymph's  parting 
words  and  of  all  she  had  seen  for  herself. 

"  Darling  little  dormice  1  always,  always  I  will 
leave  you  free  to  be  happy  in  your  lovely 
woodland  home.  You  have  work  to  do  in 
the  World  as  well  as  to  be  happy,  the  Wood- 
Nymph,  said,  because  you  help  to  keep  the 
maggots  from  the  things  farmers  grow  for 
our  food,  by  eating  up  the  nuts  that  have 
maggots  in  them  as  well  as  the  good  ones. 
So  you  are  important  little  working-folk  as 
well  as  lovely,  happy  darlings  !  Good-night, 
all  of  you  !  and  heaps  and  heaps  of  good  wishes 
for  lots  more  dormouse  weddings  and  dormouse 
babies  out  in  your  own  beautiful  woods  I  " 

And  the  moonbeams  fays  playing  in  her 
hair  heard  her  thoughts,   caught  them  up, 
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and  carried  them  to  the  Guardian  Spirit  of 
the  woodland  furry  folk,  whereupon  she  smiled 
and  was  very  glad.  And  the  hyacinth  bells 
rang  out  more  joyously  than  ever. 
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(i)  A  Fishing  Quarrel 

"  Oh,  hang  it  all,  it's  only  a  stickleback  !  They 
aren't  any  good,  stupid  little  bits  of  things  1  " 
And  in  much  disgust  and  wounded  pride 
Gerald  threw  back  into  the  water  the  tiny  fish 
he  had  caught  up  on  his  line — a  poor  specimen 
indeed  compared  to  the  grand  monster  fish  he 
had  burned  to  distinguish  himself  by  catching 
on  this  the  very  first  fishing  expedition  of  his 
ten-year-old  life. 

"  Things  aren't  stupid  just  because  they're 
small,  and  he's  ever  so  pretty  and  sparkling  1  " 
protested  his  eight-year-old  cousin  Nesta,  some- 
what indignantly,  peering  into  the  water  after 
the  little  creature  as  he  swam  quickly  away. 
"  P'raps  he's  a  fairy  fish  in  disguise,  and  may 
turn  into  a  beautiful  big  fish  prince  some  day — 
like  in  the  fairy  tale,  you  know." 

"  Fairy  fish  !  "  said  Gerald  with  much  scorn. 

There  aren't  any  fairy  fish  or  fairy  anything 
else,  except  in  your  silly  old  fairy  tales.  No  one 
believes  in  fairies  nowadays.  That  little  beast 
of  a  stickleback  has  gone  and  wasted  my  worm 
too,  for  somehow  it  got  tumbled  off  when  I 
was  throwing  him  back  into  the  water." 
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"Good  job  tool  Fishing's  cruel!''  cried 
Nesta,  firing  up  suddenly,  her  forget-me-not 
blue  eyes  flashing,  her  fair  little  face  flushed. 
"  I've  never  watched  fishing  before,  so  I  didn't 
know  it's  cruel ;  but  it  /V,  because  there's  that 
horrid  sharp  hook  on  the  end  of  your  line, 
and  the  poor  little  worm  was  wriggling,  and 
so  was  the  darling  stickleback  when  it  caught 
into  his  mouth  and  you  pulled  him  out  of 
the  water.  It's  cruel  and  I  hope  you  won't 
catch  any  more  fish,  so  there  !  I  can't  bear 
seeing  things  being  hurt."  And  the  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  though  she  struggled 
valiantly  not  to  let  them  fall. 

"  Just  like  a  girl !  You  are  a  silly  baby  1  " 
said  Gerald  in  a  tone  of  lofty  contempt  that 
cut  his  gentle  little  cousin's  heart  to  the  quick. 
"  Fishing's  manly,  or  Uncle  Arnold  wouldn't 
have  sent  me  fishing  tackle  for  my  birthday 
and  said  he  hoped  I  would  grow  into  a  great 
fisherman  and  sportsman  like  himself.  Besides, 
that  wasn't  a  proper  fish  that  was  made  to  have 
a  hook  in  it,  it  was  only  a  bit  of  a  thing,  so 
of  course  the  hook  would  hurt  more.  Now 
you  just  wait  a  minute  while  I  find  another 
worm,  then  keep  still  again  like  you  did  before, 
and  this  time  you'll  see  I'll  get  a  proper  big 
fish,  and  it  will  be  quite  all  right  about  the 
hook.  And  we'll  carry  him  home  and  show 
him  to  everyone,  and  have  him  for  dinner !  " 

But  Nesta  was  not  so  easily  taken  in.  "  No, 
it  won't  be  all  right,"  she  said  obstinately, 
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almost  passionately.  "  Hooks  like  that  must  be 
cruel,  and  besides,  I  saw  the  worm  wriggling 
too,  and  I  just  can't  bear  things  being  liurt. 
I  won't  keep  still  any  more  1  I'm  going  to 
paddle  this  very  minute,  and  make  big  waves 
to  keep  the  fishes  away,  and  I'll  tell  them  not 
to  come  anywhere  near  your  horrid  old  hook  1  " 
This  outburst  of  passionate  unyielding  defiance 
from  his  usually  gentle  yielding  little  cousin, 
left  Gerald  breathless  from  sheer  astonishment ; 
but  before  he  had  time  to  think  of  the  best 
way  to  meet  such  unwonted  rebellion  Nesta's 
attitude  softened,  and  she  said  pleadingly,  all 
her  usual  sweetness  and  affection  back  in  her 
voice — 

"  Oh,  Gerald,  darling,  dorft  fish  any  more  1 
Let's  paddle  and  sail  boats  and  have  water- 
adventures  instead.    It'll  be  heaps  more  fun  !  " 

Gerald  hesitated,  torn  between  the  desire  for 
his  little  cousin's  always  entertaining  com- 
panionship— of  which  he  wanted  as  much  as 
possible  just  now  as  she  was  only  staying  with 
him  for  one  short  week — ^and  the  longing  to 
distinguish  himself  with  his  new  fishing-set 
and  fulfil  his  proud  boast  to  his  mother  and 
father  that  he  would  bring  them  home  a  fine 
big  fish  for  dinner.  Then,  too,  though  he 
would  not  own  it  even  to  himself,  Nesta's 
passionate  condemnation  of  fishing  had  robbed 
that  "  sport "  of  much  of  its  first  glamour, 
and  he  was  not  at  all  sure  now  in  his  secret 
heart  that  he  himself  cared  any  longer  about 
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putting  a  wotm  on  to  that  shaip  hook  and 
seeing  either  it  or  a  fish,  whether  big  or  small, 
wriggling  on  the  end  of  it.  To  sit  still  and 
kill  fishes  did  not  seem  so  very  much  fun  after 
all.  Besides,  it  was  such  a  gloriously  sunny 
day,  and  all  the  wild  flowers  and  trees  and  the 
sparkling,  singing  stream  looked  so  alive  and 
happy,  that  it  seemed  as  if  everything  else 
ought  to  be  alive  and  enjoying  itself  too — in 
short,  fishing  somehow  did  not  seem  to  fit  in 
either  with  the  radiance  and  joyousness  of  the 
day  or  with  Nesta's  usually  sweet  sunny  com- 
panionship, and  quite  suddenly  Gerald  felt  he 
did  not  want  to  fish  any  more — not  that  day, 
anyway. 

But  pride  was  strong  still.  He  hated  seeming 
to  "  give  in,"  and  equally  he  hated  having  to 
return  home  defeated  of  his  boasted  trophy 
instead  of  arriving  as  a  victorious  fisherman 
bearing  a  fine  big  fish  and  covered  with  glory  ! 
For  a  few  moments  a  fierce  struggle  raged 
within  him,  but  in  the  end  pride  was  vanquished 
by  the  three  combined  forces  of  love  of  Nesta's 
companionship,  the  infectious  joy-stirring  glory 
of  the  day,  and  the  dawning  dislike  to  seeing 
either  a  worm  or  a  fish  wriggling  on  the  end 
of  that  cruel  hook.  Nevertheless,  though  van- 
quished, pride  was  not  quite  dead,  and  it 
prompted  him  to  veil  his  yielding  behind  the 
disguise  of  a  polite  host  putting  aside  his  own 
wishes  to  please  a  rather  fastidious  guest. 

"  I  think  it's  awfully  silly  and  babyish  of 
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you,  Nesta,  but  as  you're  staying  with  me, 
and  it's  only  for  such  a  little  time,  I'll  play 
at  something  you  like  now,"  he  said  loftily 
and  with  an  air  of  great  condescension,  the 
while  putting  away  his  fishing-tackle  with  secret 
relief.  "  I  can  easily  explain  to  Dad  and  Mum 
why  I  couldn't  bring  back  a  big  fish  after  all. 
So  come  on,  and  we'll  paddle  and  play  at 
sailing  boats  and  making  big  stormy  waves." 

Caring  nothing  for  her  cousin's  somewhat 
crushing  words  and  tone,  her  end  of  saving 
the  fishes  and  the  worms  having  been  gained, 
Nesta  threw  herself  into  the  alternative  water 
game  with  all  her  usual  zest,  imagination  and 
sunny  enjoyment ;  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
both  children,  bare-legged,  hatless  and  aglow, 
were  playing  together  in  the  shining  water  as 
happily  as  they  usually  did,  Gerald's  temporary 
ill-humour  having  vanished  like  clouds  before 
the  sun. 

"  Hey-ho,  Ness  I  this  is  much  more  ripping 
fun  than  fishing  after  all !  "  he  shouted  presently, 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  joyous  generosity,  after 
a  specially  grand  splashing  of  water.  "  And 
oh,  crikey  !  there's  that  little  chap  of  a  stickle- 
back again,  I  do  believe  I  Looks  as  if  he's 
having  larks  too,  like  us  I  There,  he's  gone 
again  now  1  " 

"  I  saw  him  though,  I  saw  him  I  and  oh, 
look  I  there's  something  else  coming  up  out  of 
the  water  now  !  "  cried  Nesta,  in  sudden  thrilling 
excitement ;    and  then  for  a  moment  both 
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children  stood  still  in  the  stream,  gazing  ahead 
with  all  their  eyes,  and  waiting  in  breathless 
tingling  silence.  .  .  . 


(2)  Down  among  the  Water-Reeds 

A  few  yards  further  up  the  stream,  where 
it  widened  out  and  also  deepened  a  good  deal, 
something  unusual  was  happening.  The  water 
was  being  tossed  up  into  the  air  in  a  fountain- 
like spray  of  shining  silver  drops,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  spray,  which  fell  about  her  like 
a  silver  veil,  a  mysterious  ethereal  figure  could 
be  dimly  seen.  The  next  moment  the  silver 
veil  fell  away,  the  fountain-like  spray  ceased, 
and  there,  in  a  filmy  dress  that  gleamed  silver- 
white  in  the  sunshine  as  though  it  were  made 
of  the  fountain-spray,  her  fair  golden  hair 
rippling  all  about  her  shoulders  and  far  down 
her  back,  stood  a  Water-Nixie  ! 

Gerald's  astonishment  was  much  greater  than 
Nesta's  ;  for  to  romantic,  imaginative  Nesta, 
who  lived  much  of  her  days  in  the  enchanted 
world  of  Faery,  the  sudden  appearance  of  one 
of  the  fairy-spirits  of  Nature's  wonderland  was 
by  no  means  an  unbelievable  happening,  but 
just  beautifully  natural ;  whereas  to  Gerald, 
more  matter-of-fact,  and  with  his  lesser  imagina- 
tion checked  already  by  the  companionship  of 
boys  whose  chief  craze  was  for  machinery  and 
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who  scorned  belief  or  interest  in  fairies,  such  a 
happening  as  the  appearance  of  this  Water- 
Nixie  was  something  beyond  the  bounds  of 
ordinary  possibility  and  was  altogether  astonish- 
ing and  unbelievable.  In  fact,  he  had  to  stare 
hard  at  the  Nixie  for  several  seconds  before 
he  was  convinced  that  she  was  real  and  not 
just  one  of  the  "  pretends  "  of  his  little  cousin's 
lively  imagination. 

Before  the  children  had  time  to  find  words 
either  to  whisper  to  each  other  or  to  speak 
to  her,  the  Nixie  was  standing  beside  them 
and  was  speaking  to  them,  her  voice  sweet 
and  musical,  reminding  them  of  the  soft- 
rippling  of  the  stream  when  the  wind  ruffled 
its  water  into  little  wavelets. 

"  I  want  to  thank  you  for  sparing  one  of 
my  little  stickleback  folk,"  she  said,  "  and  to 
ask  you  whether  you  would  like  to  have  another 
water-adventure,  namely,  to  come  down  with 
me  and  explore  among  the  water-reeds  below, 
and  visit  the  secret  homes  of  the  sticklebacks, 
so  that  you  may  know  how  wonderful  even 
such  little  people  may  be.  Would  you  like 
to  come  ?  " 

Gerald  had  flushed  rather  hotly  while  the 
Nixie  was  speaking,  remembering  how  he  had 
thrown  the  little  fish  back  into  the  water  because 
he  was  scornful  of  it  and  not  because  he  wanted 
to  save  its  life  ;  but  the  Nixie's  voice  was  so 
kind  and  friendly,  with  never  a  hint  of  reproach 
in  it,  that  the  next  instant  he  found  himself 
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joining  in  Nesta's  eaget  reply,  delightedly 
accepting  the  invitation. 

"  But  how  are  you  going  to  take  us  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  We're  so  big,  and  we'd  get  drowned 
if  we  stayed  under  the  water  very  long." 

To  Nesta  the  Nixie's  invitation  presented  no 
difficulties,  and  while  the  Nixie  herself,  without 
verbal  reply,  turned  to  pick  a  beautiful  bulrush, 
Nesta  supplied  the  answer. 

"  Oh,  that's  quite  easy  !  I  expect  the  Nixie 
will  do  something  magic  to  make  us  all  right  1  " 
she  said  confidently  ;   and  so  the  Nixie  did. 

With  the  soft  velvety  top  of  the  bulrush 
she  touched  the  children's  foreheads,  at  the 
same  time  murmuring  a  few  musical  words  of 
enchantment.  And  then,  behold  I  all  in  a 
flash,  before  either  child  had  time  to  realise 
what  was  happening,  or  how  it  was  happening, 
they  found  themselves  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  walking  with  the  Nixie,  sometimes 
stepping  lightly  along  the  water-weeds  floating 
lengthways  there,  sometimes  walking  on  the 
gravelly  bed  deeper  down  ;  and  somehow  the 
water  only  felt  like  a  different  kind  of  air  all 
about  them !  It  was  all  tremendously  interesting, 
yes,  and  thrilling  too,  down  here  in  this  un- 
known water-world  ;  and  especially  were  the 
children  interested  in  the  many  kinds  of  little 
people  who  lived  there — caddis-worms,  water- 
beetles,  various  kinds  of  small  fish  from  minnows 
upwards,  heaps  of  tadpoles  in  all  stages  of 
frogginess  and  toadiness,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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diving-bell  spiders  whose  wonderful  silken  nests 
held  Nesta  entranced  for  quite  ten  minutes. 
But  at  first  they  did  not  see  a  stickleback  any- 
where, not  even  the  one  they  knew. 

"  This  is  the  season  for  sticldeback  weddings," 
the  Nixie  said,  "  and  most  of  them  are  probably 
busy  house-building  among  the  water-reeds,  so 
there  are  not  so  many  playing  about  abroad 
just  now.  But  I  will  take  you  to  the  clump 
of  water-weeds  wherein  dwells  that  little  stickle- 
back with  whom  you  have  already  made  friends, 
and  you  shall  see  his  home — ^the  home  he  has 
made  all  himself." 

A  few  seconds  later  they  were  in  sight  of 
a  thick  tangle  of  water-weed  stalks  which  had 
been  hidden  by  a  bend  in  the  stream,  and  there 
they  saw  their  stickleback  friend  darting  about 
in  and  out  among  the  stalks  as  if  engaged  in 
something  tremendously  important. 

"  There  he  is  !  "  said  the  Nixie.  "  A  very 
small  person,  it  is  true,"  with  a  kindly  glance 
at  Gerald,  "  but  much  cleverer  than  many  a 
bigger  fish,  as  you  will  see  presently,  and  he  is 
beautiful  too.  See,  we  will  slip  into  this  small 
cluster  of  reed-stalks,  and  then  you  can  watch 
his  doings  without  disturbing  or  hindering  him." 

The  first  thing  that  struck  both  children, 
peeping  out  from  this  hiding-place,  was  that 
the  tiny  fish  was  much  more  beautiful  than 
they  had  noticed  him  to  be  when  they  had  seen 
him  for  just  a  few  brief  seconds  before.  He 
was  indeed  at  his  best  just  now,  for  he  was  all 
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in  wedding  array,  which  means  that  he  was 
all  aglow  with  rainbow  colours,  and  his  emerald 
eyes  were  sparkling  their  brightest.  The  little 
lady  stickleback,  who  was  swimming  about 
not  far  off,  was  not  so  brilliantly  dressed,  but 
she,  too,  in  her  quiet  silver-grey,  had  a  beauty 
of  her  own. 

The  next  thing  to  see — for  the  Nixie  had 
given  the  children  fairy  sight,  so  that  they  could 
see  through  even  the  thickest  water-weeds, 
even  if  these  were  not  very  near — ^was  the 
wonderful  little  home  that  Mr.  Stickleback  had 
been  busy  making.  It  was  formed  of  grasses 
and  the  stems  and  fibres  of  plants,  all  most 
beautifully  woven  together  by  the  little  builder 
himself,  though  he  had  only  his  mouth  with 
which  to  do  the  weaving.  And  not  only  were 
they  woven,  but  they  were  also  coated  over 
and  fastened  together  with  a  sort  of  cement 
which  he  himself  made  from  some  gummy 
stuff  kept  hidden  away  in  some  secret  cells  within 
his  own  little  body.  The  cosy  little  nest-home 
thus  made,  rather  like  a  barrel  in  shape,  with 
a  doorway  at  each  end  so  that  the  water  could 
flow  through  it,  was  fixed  firmly  to  a  small 
trough  or  recess  formed  by  an  uneven  rising 
in  the  ground,  so  that  it  should  not  float  away. 

"  Mr.  Stickleback  is  most  particular,"  the 
Nixie  told  her  two  guests  when  they  had  admired 
the  nest  in  a  way  that  would  have  made  its  tiny 
builder  quite  vain  had  he  understood  what  they 
were  saying.    "  He  tries  every  bit  of  his  water- 
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weed  material  first  to  see  if  it  is  heavy  enough 
to  sink  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream  and 
stay  there  without  floating  away  ;  and  if  he  is 
not  quite  satisfied  about  it  he  brings  a  httle 
sand  and  drops  it  on  the  weed-strands  to  weigh 
them  down  and  keep  them  steady.  Then  he 
can  go  ahead  quite  all  right  with  the  rest  of 
his  work.  As  you  see,  he  has  just  finished 
his  house  now  and  is  floating  round  it  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  quite  perfect — ^and  perhaps  to 
admire  it  too  I  Then  you  will  see  him  sail 
away  to  woo  Lady  Stickleback,  and  coax  her 
to  come  into  the  nest  and  lay  some  eggs  there." 

Even  as  the  Nixie  spoke,  Gerald  and  Nesta 
saw  Mr.  Stickleback  come  out  from  among 
the  water-reeds  and  sail  away  after  the  little 
lady  who,  a  few  secv^nds  ago,  had  been  swimming 
about  a  short  distance  off.  After  a  while  he 
returned  with  her,  his  wedding  suit  gleaming 
its  brightest,  a  happy,  proud  little  fish  with 
his  lady !  Then  into  the  beautiful  nest  she 
swam,  stayed  there  a  while,  and  then  sailed 
away  through  the  other  opening,  much  to  the 
children's  surprise. 

"  Why  does  she  go  away  again  ?  Doesn't 
she  stay  to  live  with  Mr.  Stickleback  and  look 
after  the  eggs  and  the  baby  sticklebacks  ? " 
asked  Nesta. 

"  No,  for  marriage  customs  are  different  in 
Fish-Land,"  answered  the  Nixie.  "  Each  fish 
has  several  ladies,  and  these,  as  a  rule  do  not 
look  after  the  eggs.    With  the  sticklebacks  the 
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father  looks  after  them,  and  a  most  devoted 
and  brave  little  father  he  is  too.  But  see  1 
he  is  coming  back  again  now  with  another 
lady  stickleback." 

Sure  enough  there  he  was,  and  after  that 
he  wooed  and  won  several  other  lady  stickle- 
backs one  after  the  other,  bringing  each  in 
turn  to  lay  eggs  in  his  nest  until  it  was  quite 
full.  Then  began  some  more  work  for  the 
active  little  father.  First  there  was  his  own 
gift  to  make  to  that  crowd  of  wee  eggs,  namely, 
to  bestow  upon  each  of  them  some  drops 
from  the  magic  Water  of  Life  formed  in  his 
body  for  that  purpose — just  as  the  father  flowers 
make  golden  pollen-grain  in  which  is  hidden 
the  same  magic  of  Life,  to  scatter  over  the  eggs 
of  the  lady  flowers.  For  without  these  magic 
drops  of  Life  neither  fish-eggs  nor  flower-eggs, 
nor  any  other  eggs  can  grow  and  turn  into 
babies — baby  fish,  baby  plants,  baby  birds,  and 
so  on. 

As  soon  as  the  little  father  stickleback  had 
given  all  the  eggs  some  of  the  magic  life-drops 
from  his  body,  he  proceeded  to  mount  guard 
over  them,  swimming  backwards  and  forwards 
and  round  them  as  they  lay  together  in  their 
cosy  nest,  and  looking  quite  like  a  sentinel, 
his  ten  sharp  spines  bristling  fiercely  whenever 
any  of  the  other  water-folk  came  near,  as  though 
he  feared  they  might  want  to  steal  or  do  some 
harm  to  his  precious  eggs. 

"  These  tiny  stickleback  fathers  will  even 
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fight  fish  many  times  their  own  size  in  defence 
of  their  eggs  and  their  babies,"  the  Nixie  said. 
"  Out  in  the  big  sea  where  there  are  a  great 
number  of  larger  fish  who  like  to  make  a  meal 
of  stickleback  eggs  and  stickleback  babies,  the 
father  sticklebacks  have  to  be  extra  watchful 
over  their  treasures  and  quite  often  have  a 
fight  in  defence  of  them.  But  even  here  in 
our  streams  and  lakes  and  rivers  our  fresh- 
water sticklebacks  have  a  busy  time  of  it,  for 
there  are  many  more  things  to  be  done 
for  the  eggs  and  the  baby  sticklebacks  besides 
defending  them.  Little  father  stickleback  has 
to  be  nurse  to  them  as  well  as  protector." 

"  How  does  he  nurse  them  ?  "  asked  Nesta  ; 
while  Gerald  said  to  himself,  "  My  hat !  they 
must  be  ripping  little  beggars !  Guess  I'll 
have  to  apologise  to  them  presently,  and  to 
the  Nixie  too,  as  she  seems  to  be  in  charge  of 
all  the  water-folks  in  this  stream." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Nixie,  answering  Nesta's 

1^  query,  "  firstly,  he  sees  that  they  have  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  water  flowing  over  them,  and 
that  each  egg  is  treated  alike  by  the  water. 

.  To  this  end  he  often  rearranges  the  eggs  and 
turns  them  about ;  and  if  the  water  is  too  quiet 
and  there  are  no  fresh  currents  passing  through 
the  nest,  the  industrious  little  father  fans  the 
water  to  make  the  currents  himself — just  as 
you  make  waves  for  your  boats  when  there 
is  no  wind  to  make  them — ^using  his  fin  as  his 
fan,  and  thus  forcing  the  fresher  water  to  flow 
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through  the  nest.  Look,  you  can  see  him  at 
it  now  1  " 

Sure  enough,  there  was  Mr.  Stickleback, 
vigorously  lashing  the  water  with  his  fin  and 
driving  it  through  the  nest  over  the  little  group 
of  eggs  therein.  And  a  little  later  he  disappeared 
inside  it,  and  for  some  minutes  was  very  busy 
arranging  afresh  his  large  family  of  eggs.  After 
that  he  gave  the  water  another  good  swishing 
with  his  fin,  and  then  resumed  his  duties  as 
sentinel,  swimming  backwards  and  forwards 
and  all  round  the  nest  as  before. 

"  That  will  all  be  part  of  his  programme  for 
the  next  three  weeks,"  said  the  Nixie.  "  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  if  no  enemy  has  overcome 
the  brave  little  father,  the  eggs  will  be  hatched 
and  the  baby  sticklebacks  will  be  swarming 
about  in  the  nest.  If  you  like  to  come  again 
in  three  weeks'  time  to  see  them,  I  will  meet 
you  as  I  did  to-day  and  bring  you  down  here 
again.  Stickleback  babies  are  very  lively,  mis- 
chievous little  youngsters,  so  I  think  you  would 
enjoy  watching  them." 

"  But  I  shan't  be  here  then,"  said  Nesta 
dolefully,  "  and  I'd  so  like  to  see  them  too." 

"  Yes,  you  will,  Ness,"  said  Gerald  reassur- 
ingly, "  for  I'll  ask  Mum  to  write  and  ask 
Auntie  Kitty  if  she'll  let  you  come  and  stay  with 
us  again  then,  even  if  she  can't  part  with  you 
for  more  than  a  few  days  this  time.  It  would 
be  so  ripping  to  come  again  and  see  the  stickle- 
back kids  I  " 
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A  while  later  they  were  all  three  back  on  the 
surface  of  the  stream  and  were  saying  good-bye, 
the  children  thanking  their  Nixie  friend  with 
gratitude  and  happy  enjoyment  of  the  lovely 
water-adventure  she  had  given  them.  And 
Gerald  showed  his  true  manliness  and  generosity 
of  spirit  by  apologising  for  his  former  words 
about  the  stickleback  and  for  his  scornful 
treatment  of  the  little  fish,  saying  he  was  "  no 
end  sorry,"  and  that  he  thought  "  sticklebacks 
were  trumps  and  jolly  fine  little  beggars." 
And  a  few  moments  later,  when  the  Nixie  had 
vanished  into  the  water,  he  was  man  enough 
to  apologise  to  Nesta  also  for  "  being  so 
horrid"  to  her. 

And  so  it  was  with  happy  hearts  and  glowing 
faces  that  both  children  ran  home  to  dinner, 
even  though  "  a  grand  monster  fish  "  was  not 
proudly  borne  thither  by  Gerald.  But  the  story 
they  had  to  tell  of  their  adventure  in  the  water 
about  a  live  stickleback  was  far  more  thrilling 
after  all  than  bringing  back  a  dead  fish  could 
possibly  be.  Living  creatures  were  heaps  more 
thrilling  than  dead  ones,  when  you  came  to 
think  of  it,  Gerald  privately  decided. 


(3)  Unruly  Youngsters 

Three  weeks  later,  Gerald  and  Nesta  were 
again  paddling  in  the  sparkling   stream,  ex- 
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citedly  awaiting  the  coming  of  their  Nixie 
friend.  Nesta  looked  almost  like  a  little  water- 
sprite  herself,  with  her  uncovered  golden  hail? 
falling  about  her  shoulders,  and  her  pretty- 
white  dress  with  its  gleaming  silver  braid. 
Indeed  she  always  called  it  her  Nixie-dress, 
because  it  was  the  one  in  which  she  usually 
paddled  and  played  at  being  a  Nixie ;  and 
all  her  short  life  Nesta  had  had  a  passion  for 
anything  in  the  way  of  water,  whether  tiny 
pond  or  the  great  sea. 

"  Here  she  is  ! "  Gerald  shouted  joyfully, 
after  they  had  been  paddling  for  about  ten 
minutes  ;  and  the  next  moment  the  Nixie  was 
with  them,  giving  them  friendly  greeting  and 
a  warm  welcome. 

"  I  see  you  have  not  got  your  fishing  things 
with  you  to-day,"  she  said  with  a  little  whimsical 
smile  at  Gerald. 

"  I  haven't  tried  fishing  any  more,"  said 
Gerald  frankly.  "  Somehow  I  felt  funky  about 
sticking  worms  on  that  beastly  sharp  hook  and 
about  pulling  fishes  up  on  it  out  of  their  own 
jolly  water-homes.  And  making  live  things 
into  dead  things  isn't  much  fun  really — ^not 
half  so  ripping  as  watching  them  being  alive 
and  doing  things.  How  is  Mr.  Stickleback? 
Is  he  still  safe,  and  have  the  youngsters  come 
out  all  right  ?  " 

"  All  the  whole  family  of  them !  "  the  Nixie 
answered  with  a  happy  smile.  "  Come  along 
now  and  you  shall  see  them." 
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A  few  moments  later  they  were  all  three 
down  by  Mr.  Stickleback's  home  again,  and 
Gerald  and  Nesta  were  gazing  with  fascinated 
eyes  at  the  crowd  of  lively  baby  sticklebacks 
swarming  all  about  the  nest.  And  lively  they 
were  !  Knowing  no  fear  of  anything  or  any- 
body, they  would  keep  swimming  out  of  and 
away  from  their  safe  home,  too  impatient  to 
adventure  into  the  wider  water-world  beyond, 
where  larger  creatures  swam  about  who  would 
have  been  quite  ready  for  a  dinner  of  tender 
baby  sticklebacks.  Then  the  devoted  and 
patient  little  father  would  swim  hurriedly  after 
his  truant  children,  all  anxiety  for  their  safety  ; 
and  usually  he  would  succeed  in  bringing  them 
back  in  his  mouth  and  placing  them  once  more 
in  the  shelter  of  the  nest  where  he  cculd  guard 
and  protect  them  all  together.  No  matter  how 
often  the  mischievous  little  youngsters  escaped 
and  swam  off,  the  father  would  go  after  them 
and  bring  them  back,  and  sometimes  they  led 
him  a  nice  dance  to  and  fro.  Gerald  and  Nesta 
really  could  not  help  laughing  sometimes  as 
they  watched,  for  quite  often  just  as  Father 
Stickleback  had  captured  and  brought  back 
one  lot  of  truants,  another  lot  would  start 
swimming  away,  and  off  he  would  have  to  go 
again  to  catch  them. 

"  He  must  feel  like  the  old  woman  who 
lived  in  a  shoe  and  had  so  many  children  she 
didn't  know  what  to  do  I  "  Nesta  said,  with 
a  merry  but  sympathetic  little  laugh.    "  But 
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they  are  such  fun  to  watch,  and  I  do  love  dear 
Mr.  Stickleback  for  being  such  a  splendid 
father  and  doing  such  lots  of  things — ^like 
building  that  lovely  nest-house  all  his  own 
self  1" 

"  He's  a  trump ! "  Gerald  agreed  warmly. 
"  I'd  take  off  my  hat  to  him  if  I'd  got  one  to 
take  off  1  "  and  he  added  to  himself,  "  Crikey  1 
I'll  never  call  sticklebacks  stupid  little  things 
any  more,  that's  jolly  well  certain.  They're 
top-hole  little  fellows." 

For  some  while  longer  the  children  lingered, 
watching  the  doings  of  Mr.  Stickleback  and 
his  large  family,  and  watching  some  of  the 
other  water-creatures  also ;  and  then  they 
reluctantly  said  good-bye  to  them  all  and 
returned  to  the  upper  world,  accompanied  by 
their  kind  Nixie  friend. 

"  Good-bye,  dear  children,"  she  said.  "  Come 
again  whenever  you  like,  and  you  will  always 
find  a  welcome  from  your  little  brothers  of 
the  water-world  now  that  you  have  proved 
yourselves  their  friends.  The  magic  talisman 
of  love  and   imagination  can  always  bring 
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(i)  Danger  and  The  Secret  Plan 

There  was  great  excitement  among  all  the 
Brownies  of  the  Underground  World  one 
bright  spring  morning  at  Farndale,  for  the 
watchman  had  brought  word  that  there  were 
new  and  dangerous  enemies  from  the  Upper 
World  threatening  their  domain  with  the  object 
of  carrying  off  some  of  the  furry-brownies 
as  prisoners,  to  be  kept  in  captivity  for  the 
rest  of  their  days.  Such  a  fate  was  a  terrible 
fate  indeed  to  the  freedom-loving  brownies 
of  the  woods  and  fields  and  commons,  and 
could  not  even  be  thought  of  without  a  shiver 
of  horror. 

The  matter  was  so  serious  that  the  furry- 
brownies  felt  unable  to  deal  with  it  by  themselves, 
and  after  discussing  it  with  each  other  as  they 
met  in  little  groups  in  their  underground  city, 
or  when  calling  on  each  other  in  their  homes, 
they  decided  to  lay  the  whole  problem  before 
the  fairy-brownies,  who  were  their  guardians, 
the  guardians,  indeed,  of  all  the  underground 
furry  folk — and  see  if  they  could  suggest  a  way 
of  averting  the  dark  calamity  thus  lurking  so  near. 
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Queer  yet  charming  little  people  were  these 
furry-brownies  who  came  running  out  of  their 
homes  to  speed  their  watchman  on  his  errand, 
pattering  softly  along  the  roadways  on  small 
padded  feet.  All  of  them  wore  coats  of  the 
prettiest,  softest,  brownish-grey  fur.  All  had 
long,  erect,  keen,  pointed  ears  and  bright  brown 
eyes.  And  all  had  quaint  little  bob  tails  which 
they  always  carried  turned  up,  so  that  the  white 
underside  showed  out  against  the  brown  of 
their  furry  coats.  For  this  little  patch  of  white 
tail  constituted  the  celebrated  "  white  flag " 
which  all  these  brownie-people,  young  and  old, 
must  loyally  follow — ^their  chosen  leader  (one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  among  them) 
at  their  head.  And,  of  course,  only  a  white 
flag  would  show  up  clearly  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  (the  time  when  these  little  people  mostly 
come  out  to  play  above  ground),  and  in  the 
darkness  of  the  Underground  World. 

The  Watchman-Bunny  was  just  like  all  his 
fellow-bunnies  in  appearance,  for  the  furry- 
brownies  of  the  Underground  World  were  none 
other  than  the  little  brown  rabbits — ^but  he 
was  the  oldest  and  wisest  among  them,  and  so 
had  been  chosen  for  watchman  and  leader.  He 
hurried  ofl  now  as  fast  as  he  could  go  on  his 
swift  padded  feet,  making  straight  for  the 
spreading  roots  of  a  mighty  beech  not  far  away, 
where  he  knew  the  fairy-brownies  were  holding 
court  with  the  gnomes.  The  moment  they 
caught  sight  of  him  they  welcomed  him  into 
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their  midst  and  invited  him  to  tell  them  all 
about  the  new  ttouble  hanging  over  the  rabbits 
of  his  city. 

"  We  have  heard  a  rumour  that  some  new- 
enemies  have  come  in  sight,"  said  the  Brownie- 
king,  as  he  drew  Watchman-Bunny  to  a  seat 
by  his  side.  "  But  we  have  not  yet  had  any 
details.  In  fact,  we  had  just  been  talking  of 
sending  for  you  to  tell  us  everything,  when  you 
yourself  appeared.  When  did  these  new  enemies 
arrive,  and  what  are  they  like  ?  " 

"  ITiey  arrived  yesterday  and  are  staying  for 
several  months,  and  they  are  humans  I  "  answered 
Watchman-Bunny,  uttering  this  last  word  in  a 
tone  of  dread.  "  I  saw  them  this  morning  when 
I  had  popped  up  into  the  field  very  early  to  have 
a  good  nibble  at  the  grasses  and  young  green 
shoots  before  many  of  the  other  creatures  were 
up.  There  are  four  of  these  new  enemies,  two 
big  persons  and  two  small  persons,  and  they 
are  planning  to  keep  watch  on  the  entrance  to 
our  Underground-City — a  Rabbit  Warren,  they 
called  it — then  pounce  on  any  of  us  who  come 
out,  to  take  us  prisoners  and  carry  us  away 
with  them." 

Boos  and  hisses  against  the  enemies  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  assembly,  for  both  the 
brownies  and  the  gnomes  knew  well  the  awful 
fate  awaiting  any  furry  folk  who  were  carried 
away  prisoners  by  humans.  Then  Watchman- 
Bunny  continued  : 

"  It  was  the  two  small  persons  who  started  the 
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plot  against  us,  for  the  two  large  persons  had  not 
even  seen  me  when  the  two  small  ones,  spying 
me  just  as  they  burst  suddenly  through  the  gap 
in  the  hedge  near  by  which  I  was  enjoying  a  quiet 
breakfast  in  the  sun — shouted  out,  "  Oh,  there's 
a  brownie  bunny !  Isn't  he  just  a  darling  I 
Let's  try  to  catch  two  for  us  to  take  home  and 
keep  in  a  hutch  for  our  very  own  !  We  do  want 
some  bunnies  so  badly  1  " 

"  Of  course  I  fled  at  once,  but  even  as  I  ran, 
my  long  ears  caught  the  reply  of  the  two  large 
persons,  blown  to  me  by  our  friend  the  wind — 
"  All  right,  chicks,  we'll  see  if  we  can't  catch 
some  of  the  young  ones  for  you  when  they 
come  out  to  play  in  the  evening,  and  I'll  make 
you  a  fine  big  cage  to  keep  them  in." 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  indignant 
cries  of  "  Shame  !  Shame  1  "  from  all  the  listening 
brownies  and  gnomes,  for  well  they  knew  how 
devoted  the  mother  rabbits  are  to  their  children, 
and  how  the  rabbit-folk  do  love  to  live  together 
in  the  glorious  freedom  of  the  fields  and  under- 
ground world. 

"  And  just  think  1 "  cried  the  Watchman- 
Bunny  the  next  minute  with  increasing  heat. 
"  One  of  the  small  persons,  the  little  girl,  actually 
had  on  a  fur  coat  made  from  the  skins  of  some 
of  our  very  own  brothers  and  sisters  who  had 
been  cruelly  trapped  and  killed  so  that  their  fur 
should  be  stolen  off  them  for  human  coats  1 
Could  we  possibly  trust  our  darling  babies  to 
humans  like  that  ?    Tell  us,  then,  oh  friends  of 
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ours,  who  ate  also  our  guardians,  what  is  to  be 
done  to  protect  our  children  from  these  new 
enemies  ?  Humans  are  so  terribly  powerful, 
they  can  do  almost  anything  they  like  to  us 
rabbits — and  indeed  to  all  furry  and  feathered 
folk.  We  cannot  keep  our  children  down  here 
in  the  Underground  World  all  the  time,  for  they 
must  come  up  for  a  good  scamper  in  the  fields 
every  day,  and  get  fresh  air  and  food.  What 
then,  O  what  can  be  done  ?  " 

Then  followed  a  long  and  anxious  consultation 
among  all  that  great  assembly  of  underground 
fairies,  and  many  were  the  plans  proposed  by 
different  ones.  The  plan  most  favoured  at  firsts 
especially  by  the  gnomes,  was  that  of  setting 
traps  or  pitfalls  for  the  two  small  persons  and 
have  some  of  the  underground  goblins  lying  in 
wait  to  carry  them  off  as  prisoners  to  Goblin 
Colony,  there  to  be  kept  in  cages  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  as  toys  and  amusements  for  the 
goblin  children  and  their  friends. 

"  It  would  be  the  most  just  and  appropriate 
way  of  dealing  with  the  enemy  that  we  could 
possibly  think  of,  for  that  is  just  what  they  are 
plotting  to  do  with  the  children  of  our  friends 
the  rabbits  1  "  cried  one  of  the  brownies  fiercely. 
"  They  would  know  then  what  it  is  like  to  be 
carried  far  away  from  their  parents  and  their 
homes  and  be  kept  in  cages  where  they  could 
not  move  about  much — and  serve  them  right 
too  1  " 

But  when,  after  some  more  discussion,  this 
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proposal  was  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  found  that 
most  of  the  lady  brownies  were  against  it.  They 
had  a  special  love  of  all  young  things,  whether 
animal  -  children,  bird  -  children  or  even  human 
children,  and  they  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
any  children  being  carried  away  from  their 
families  and  shut  up  for  life  with  nothing  to  do 
but  sit  still — ^not  even  human  children  who  were 
the  enemies  of  their  special  charges  the  furry  and 
feathered  folk. 

"  And  besides,"  urged  one  of  these  lady 
brownies,  a  beautiful  little  fay  named  Rosalys, 
"  that  is  not  really  a  good  or  lasting  way  of 
getting  rid  of  enemies.  To  begin  with,  if  they 
escaped  they  would  be  more  than  ever  the 
enemies  of  our  dear  furry  people,  in  revenge  for 
their  own  treatment,  if  still  their  hearts  did  not 
understand  ;  and  secondly,  supposing  they  did 
not  escape  there  would  be  heaps  more  human 
enemies  like  them  to  take  their  place,  and  so 
there  would  always  be  war  between  humans  and 
furry  folk.  I  have  thought  of  a  far  better  way 
of  conquering  and  getting  rid  of  enemies  than 
that." 

"  And  what  is  your  way,  dear  Fairy  Rosalys  ?  " 
asked  the  Brownie  King.  "  Say  on  and  we  will 
all  listen." 

"  The  only  way  to  conquer  enemies  and  so  be 
rid  of  them  forever,"  said  Fairy  Rosalys  in  her 
sweet  quiet  voice,  "  is  to  turn  them  into 
friends  !  " 

There  was  a  moment's  amazed,  tense  silence 
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.  .  .  then  from  all  parts  o£  the  great  assembly- 
there  was  much  clapping  o£  hands,  though  more 
from  the  brownies  than  from  the  gnomes  who 
were  rather  war-like. 

"  Why,  of  course,  so  it  is,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it !  "  said  the  Brownie  King,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  his  people.  "  How  strange  we 
never  thought  of  it  before  !  But  how  are  we 
to  do  this  mighty  thing  ?  Tell  us  further  of 
your  plan,  oh  Fay  I  " 

Then  Fairy  Rosalys  spoke  for  several  minutes 
in  earnest  impressive  tones  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  speech  there  was  a  long  consultation 
among  the  brownies  and  gnomes,  Watchman- 
Bunny  at  first  listening  and  saying  nothing. 
He  supported  Fairy  Rosalys,  and  in  the  end  the 
great  conspiracy  was  successfully  hatched,  and 
was  enthusiastically  approved  of  by  almost  all 
present,  only  a  few  of  the  gnomes  remaining 
somewhat  dissatisfied  and  unconvinced. 

"  The  only  thing  left  to  be  done  now,"  said 
the  Brownie  King,  as  the  meeting  broke  up, 
"  is  to  call  in  the  help  of  one  of  the  dream-elves, 
as  they  are  the  only  ones  who  have  the  power  to 
bring  these  two  human  children  down  into  a 
world  to  which  they  do  not  really  belong,  and 
about  which  they  know  little.  I  will  myself  see 
about  that  immediately,  so  our  friend  the  Watch- 
man-Bunny can  take  word  back  to  his  people 
that  help  is  to  come  to  them  almost  at  once." 
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(2)  Down  the  Rabbit  Hole 

Not  quite  like  Alice  in  Wonderland's  rabbit  hole, 
to  be  sure  !  Yet,  even  at  the  end  of  this  one 
there  was  a  Wonderland,  though  of  a  very  different 
kind  to  that  in  which  Alice  went  adventuring 
with  the  White  Rabbit.  And  it  was  not  a  white 
rabbit  who  took  them  down  I 

Very,  very  still  sat  the  two  small  persons  in 
their  hiding  place  among  the  bushes,  peering 
out  with  eager  eyes  across  the  short  stretch  of 
the  open  field  that  lay  between  them  and  the 
hedgebank  where  the  rabbit-holes  were.  They 
were  watching  those  rabbit-holes  with  sharp, 
almost  breathless  attention,  for  quite  near  to  one 
of  them  they  had  placed  the  trap  made  for  them 
by  their  father  that  morning.  The  trap  was 
decorated  with  leaves  and  bracken  so  that  it  did 
not  look  at  all  like  a  trap,  and  inside  it  were 
fresh  juicy  lettuces  to  attract  the  bunnies  to  it. 

Warm  was  the  air  that  spring  evening,  so  warm 
that  Beryl  had  discarded  her  beloved  brown  fur 
coat  and  cap,  and  had  laid  both  down  in  the  long 
grass,  leaving  her  pretty  green  dress  and  long 
brown  hair  uncovered.  Beryl  had  always  loved 
that  coat  and  cap,  "  because  it's  so  soft  and  furry, 
just  like  a  darling  brown  bunny,"  she  explained 
to  everyone,  and  this  fondness  of  hers  for  them, 
for  her  toy  rabbit,  and  her  still  greater  fondness 
for  the  real  brown  bunnies,  had  earned  for  her 
the  nickname  of  "Bunny."    But  just  now  her 
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gieen  dress  was  certainly  the  most  suitable,  for 
it  rendered  her  almost  invisible  among  the  green 
of  the  grass  and  the  bushes,  and  so  helped  to 
conceal  her  from  the  furry  folk  from  whom  she 
and  Rupert  were  hiding. 

The  pearl-grey  of  twilight  had  just  begun  to 
steal  over  the  land,  bringing  in  its  train  a  troop 
of  dream-elves  and  fays  who  at  once  started  to 
scatter  their  dreams  about,  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  preparing  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  night.  But  neither  Beryl  nor  Rupert  saw  any 
of  these  little  people.  They  were  far  too  much 
occupied  in  watching  their  rabbit-hole  for  the 
popping  out  of  the  furry  brown  folk  who  lived 
somewhere  down  at  the  end  of  it. 

Then  suddenly  from  somewhere  quite  close  to 
them  there  popped  up — not  a  white  rabbit,  nor 
yet  a  brown  one,  but  a  queer  little  figure  in  a 
suit  of  soft  pearl-grey  that  seemed  to  have  about 
it  a  sheen  of  sunset  rose.  In  fact  it  looked 
exactly  as  if  it  were  made  of  twilight  and  sunset- 
rays.  On  his  head  was  a  quaint  peaked  cap  of 
the  same  material,  while  from  behind  his 
shoulders  there  shone  out  a  pair  of  beautiful 
glistening  white  wings  that  surely  must  have 
been  woven  of  moonbeams  and  starlight.  Beryl 
and  Rupert  quite  jumped  when  this  strange  little 
elfin-man  suddenly  landed  right  on  to  Beryl's 
knee,  and  as  suddenly  shot  out  a  question  to 
them. 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  down  a  rabbit 
hole  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  clear  silvery  voice  that 
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sounded  like  the  rippling  of  a  woodland  stream. 

"  Down  the  rabbit  hole  and  see  the  darling 
brown  bunnies  ?  OH,  YES  !  We'd  just  love 
to  1  "  cried  Beryl  eagerly,  the  first  to  recover 
from  their  surprise.  "  But  how  can  we  ?  We 
are  too  large  !  " 

"  That  is  easily  remedied,"  answered  the 
Dream-Elfin,  "  I  can  turn  you  both  into  rabbits 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  you  can  try  what  it  is 
like  being  really  a  rabbit." 

Rupert  chuckled  over  this  idea. 

"  Beryl's  half  a  bunny  already ! "  he  said 
teasingly.  "  She's  always  been  mad  on  rabbits, 
ever  since  she  had  a  toy  rabbit  when  she  was  two 
years  old,  in  fact,  so  she's  always  called  '  Bunny.' 
If  she  gets  down  with  the  real  bunnies  she  may  go 
and  forget  she's  a  human  at  all,  and  want  to  live 
with  them,  eh.  Bunny  ?  But,  I  say,  we'd  jolly 
well  like  to  come,  and  while  we're  there  perhaps 
we  could  get  two  of  the  youngsters  to  take  back 
with  us  for  our  own.  It  would  be  easier  than 
trying  to  catch  them  up  here." 

A  frown  puckered  the  Dream-Elfin's  forehead 
for  a  moment,  then  vanished  as  he  drew  out 
from  his  belt  a  tiny  grey  bag  made  from  one  of 
the  evening  cloudlets.  Flying  suddenly  upwards 
he  poised  himself  lightly  for  a  second  first  on 
Beryl's  nose  and  then  on  Rupert's  (a  proceeding 
which  immensely  tickled  both  their  sense  of 
humour  and  their  noses),  while  over  their 
eyelids  he  shook  some  of  the  silver  star-dust 
from  his  bag. 
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And  then — hey  presto — ^the  two  lively  spirits 
of  Beryl  and  Rupert  had  flown  out  of  their 
bodies  (which  now  lay  fast  asleep  in  the  grass), 
and  had  slipped  into  two  little  rabbit  forms,  all 
soft  and  brown  and  furry,  with  long  ears  and  the 
funny  wee  bob-tail  with  its  white  "  flag,"  and  the 
Dream-Elfin  had  vanished  ! 

Beryl  and  Rupert  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
at  each  other  with  amazed  laughing  eyes  feeling 
already  like  two  frisky,  happy  wild  rabbits, 
brimful  of  rabbit  spirits,  and  all  ready  for  a  good 
frolic. 

"  I  say,  what  larks  I  Isn't  this  ripping !  " 
cried  Rupert  excitedly.  "  Oh  look.  Bunny  I 
there's  a  whole  tribe  of  'em  coming  out  from  the 
rabbit  holes  now  !  " 

Sure  enough,  out  from  the  entrances  to  the 
underground  rabbit  city  there  came  trooping 
almost  the  entire  colony  of  brown  bunnies, 
fathers  and  mothers  and  children,  uncles  and 
aunts  and  cousins,  and  even  grandpas  and  grand- 
mas, for  they  were  all  eager  to  have  a  part  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  great  brownie  con- 
spiracy— and  it  was  a  rabbit  maxim  that  "  The 
more  the  merrier  !  " 

Almost  before  the  children  had  time  to  realise 
what  was  happening  to  them  they  found  them- 
selves being  warmly  invited — in  bunny  language, 
of  course — ^to  join  in  the  evening's  frolic  and 
festival :  and  the  next  moment  they  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  fun,  and  in  the  thick  of  all  the  other 
rabbits,  too  1    And  oh,  what  fun  it  was  indeed, 
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what  magical  joy,  to  be  scampering  about  in  the 
twilight  hours  with  the  first  moonbeams  playing 
over  the  ground  and  up  and  down  the  tree- 
trunks  and  with  the  last  rosy  sunset-rays  making 
magic  also,  and  a  frisky  little  wind  blowing 
about !    Such  glorious  happy  fun  it  all  was  I 

They  ran  races  all  over  the  fields  ;  they  played 
hide-and-seek  among  the  young  bracken  and 
the  various  bushes  ;  they  played  leap-frog  over 
each  other's  backs  and  they  had  grand  feasts 
off  the  sweet  juicy  young  ferns  and  grasses  and 
green  shoots  that  were  springing  up  on  all 
sides. 

Then  suddenly,  just  as  the  merriment  was 
at  its  height,  the  Watchman-Rabbit  stamped 
vigorously  on  the  ground  with  his  hind  foot, 
and  in  a  flash  all  the  bunnies  were  running  helter- 
skelter  after  their  leaders,  each  following  the 
bobbing  white  tail  just  in  front  of  him  or  her, 
until  they  were  once  more  safely  down  in  a  secret 
underground  city.  Beryl  and  Rupert  were  there, 
too — ^really  "  down  the  rabbit  hole  I  " 


(3)  The  Underground  City 

"  It  was  a  human  I  A  man  I "  whispered  one  of  the 
mother  bunnies,  Mrs.  Friskett  by  name,  to  Beryl 
and  Rupert,  in  breathless  frightened  tones. 
"  And  humans,  especially  men,  are  dangerous 
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enemies  to  us  rabbits.  You  can  never  tell  what 
a  human  may  do.  They  may  trap  us  in  cruel 
traps  so  that  they  may  kill  us  and  rob  us  of  our 
fur  coats  to  make  into  furs  for  themselves  ; 
they  may  hunt  us  to  death  with  dogs  ;  or  they 
may  take  us  prisoner  and  carry  us  away  to  shut 
us  up  in  a  cage  prison  for  the  rest  of  our  lives, 
so  that  never  again  can  we  know  the  dear  wild 
joy  of  the  woods  and  fields.  Ah,  yes  I  humans 
are  very  dangerous  enemies  to  furry  folk  like 
us!" 

Beryl  and  Rupert  began  to  feel  horribly  guilty 
and  uncomfortable,  but  before  they  had  time  to 
think  as  to  what  was  the  best  thing  to  say,  Mrs. 
Friskett  was  speaking  again,  and  both  children 
quite  jumped  to  hear  her  suddenly  address  them 
by  their  human  names. 

"  Beryl  and  Rupert,"  she  said.  "  We  bunnies 
of  this  colony  know  who  you  are  and  all  about 
your  plot  against  us  and  our  children."  (Beryl 
and  Rupert  now  began  to  feel  rather  frightened 
as  well  as  guilty,  though  Mrs.  Friskett's  tone  was 
quite  kind  and  friendly.)  "  And  we  in  return, 
thanks  to  the  help  of  our  friends  and  guardians, 
the  fairy-brownies,  have  made  a  plot  against — 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  for  you,  the  first  part  of 
which  was  to  lure  you  down  here  among  us. 
That  we  have  now  done,  with  the  help  of  our 
friend  the  Dream-Elfin.  Secondly  we  wanted 
you  to  feel  what  it  is  like  to  be  bunnies  your- 
selves, and  for  this  we  planned  that  you  should 
share  in  our  evening  frolics  and  see  our  under- 
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ground  city,  and  even  our  secret  nurseries  where 
we  bring  up  our  darling  babies.  Would  you 
like  to  do  so  ?  And  would  you  like  to  come 
now  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  human  to  get 
far  away  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  please,  dear  Mrs.  Bunny !  We 
should  just  love  to,"  said  Beryl  eagerly,  her  very 
love  for  these  little  brown  furry  brothers  of  hers 
overcoming  her  momentary  fear — ^and  besides, 
the  dear  mother  bunny's  tones  were  so  gentle 
and  friendly.  "  We  have  always  wanted  to  see 
your  secret  imderground  homes  and  make  friends 
with  you  all,  for  indeed,  we  are  friends  to  you 
really,"  she  added  wistfully  and  very  earnestly — 
"  not  enemies.  We  only  wanted  to  have  some 
of  you  to  live  with  us  because  we  love  you  and 
wanted  to  have  some  bunny  friends  of  our  very 
own.  We  never  thought  about  your  not  liking 
to  be  in  a  hutch — ^and  it  would  be  such  a  nice 
big  one.  But  we  are  friends  to  you — oh,  please 
do  feel  we  are  friends  1  " 

"  Yes,  do,  dear  Mrs.  Bunny,  because  we  jolly 
well  are — ^honest  Injun  !  "  said  Rupert. 

Mrs.  Friskett  smiled  at  them  in  her  kindest 
way. 

"  Yes,  now  that  you  are  down  here  with  us 
we  can  tell  that  you  have  really  nothing  but 
friendship  in  your  hearts  for  us,"  she  said. 
"  But  we  will  show  you  a  better  way  presently 
of  having  bunny  friends  than  your  prison-way  is. 
But  now  to  show  you  over  our  city,  every  bit 
of  which  we  dug  out  and  built  ourselves  !  " 
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Then  began  a  quite  thrilling  pilgrimage  of 
exploration  through  the  many  winding  roads  and 
passages  of  this  wonderful  rabbit  city  so  mys- 
teriously dark  yet  so  clearly  seen  by  rabbit  eyes. 
It  was  the  most  curious  city  the  children  had 
ever  seen  or  thought  of,  for  its  winding  roadways 
were  all  roofed  over  so  that  really  they  were 
more  like  underground  tunnels  running  through 
the  dark  warm  earth  in  all  directions,  and  running 
into  each  other  every  now  and  then.  And  all 
of  them  had  been  dug  out  just  by  busy  little 
rabbit  paws  working  hard  for  very  many 
hours. 

Then  there  were  the  houses — for  each  bunny 
family  had  a  splendid  house  of  its  very  own, 
with  several  of  the  winding  tunnels  running  to 
and  from  it  and  running  into  the  tunnels  of  other 
rabbit  houses. 

"  That  is  because  we  brown  bunnies  are  very 
friendly  folk  and  like  to  visit  each  other  often, 
and  to  meet  in  the  roadways,"  explained  Mrs. 
Friskett.  "  And  that,  too,  is  one  reason  why 
we  do  not  like  to  live  alone  as  some  animals  do, 
but  come  together  in  large  groups  and  live  in 
colonies,  each  colony  having  a  city  of  its  own 
which  all  its  members  help  to  dig  out.  And  if 
we  can  find  suitable  soil  beneath  a  furze  common 
we  are  still  better  pleased,  because  the  tangled 
roots  of  the  furze  bushes  help  to  protect  our 
homes  and  make  our  tunnels  firm  and  strong, 
and  the  thick  matted  boughs  above  ground  hang 
like  a  curtain  over  the  entrances  to  our  cities. 
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hiding  them  from  human  eyes  and  keeping  them 
secret  and  safe." 

"  Besides,"  she  added,  as  they  turned  a  corner 
in  the  roadway,  "  the  young  furze  shoots  make 
a  lovely  food  supply  for  us,  quite  close  to  our 
own  doors,  so  that  we  and  our  children  can  feed 
in  greater  safety.  Now,  see,  here  is  my  own 
house,  so  you  can  have  a  good  look  at  a  rabbit 
house. 

A  rabbit  house  the  children  found  to  be  a  sort 
of  large  central  chamber  to  which  several  winding 
roadways  already  spoken  of  led.  There  had  to 
be  at  least  two  entrances,  Mrs.  Friskett  explained, 
a  front  door  and  a  back  door,  which  latter  was 
called  "  a  bolt  hole." 

"  We  bunnies  like  to  have  a  front  door  and  a 
back  door  just  as  you  humans  do,"  she  said, 
"Because  then,  you  see,  if  we  are  pursued  by 
an  enemy  through  one  door  we  can  bolt  out  of 
the  other  and  so  escape  that  way.  And  now," 
she  added,  as  they  turned  away  from  the  house 
and  started  down  another  tunnel,  "  I  must 
show  you  the  nurseries  where  our  darling  babies 
live,  for  we  have  these  quite  separate  from  the 
public  roadways  of  the  city,  where  our  houses 
are,  this  being  much  too  noisy  and  bustling  a 
place  for  baby  bunnies  to  be  born  and  brought 
up.  The  neighbours  are  constantly  running  to 
and  fro  about  the  passages,  and  stopping  to 
gossip  together,  and  we  are  often  popping  in  and 
out  of  each  other's  houses  to  pay  visits  to  each 
other,  for  we  keep  open  house  to  all  in  the 
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colony — for  as  I  have  said  before,  we  bunnies 
are  very  friendly,  sociable  folk.  But  all  this 
would  be  too  disturbing  and  exciting  for  baby 
bunnies  and  their  mothers,  and  so  we  make  our 
nurseries  in  quite  a  separate  place,  choosing  a 
quiet  nook  away  from  the  city  streets.  But  you 
will  see  one  of  these  nooks  for  yourselves 
directly." 

"  We  shall  just  love  seeing  baby  bunnies," 
Beryl  said  eagerly,  as  they  all  padded  onwards 
in  the  direction  of  the  front  entrances  to  the 
city.  "  Will  there  be  any  babies  in  the  nursery 
now  ?  " 

"  My  own  nursery  has  not,  because  my  children 
are  old  enough  now  to  run  about  and  join  in 
our  life  here  in  the  city,"  Mrs.  Friskett  answered, 
"  But  Mrs.  Brownie  has  just  had  a  family  of  five 
born  to  her,  and  as  I  am  quite  sure  she  will  be 
very  pleased  for  you  to  come  and  see  them,  I 
am  taking  you  to  her  nursery.  It  is  not  very 
far  from  the  entrance  to  our  city,  and  the  way 
to  it  is  under  cover  of  some  furze  bushes,  so 
there  will  be  no  danger  in  going  above  ground 
that  far,  even  if  the  enemy  is  still  somewhere 
about." 

Just  as  she  spoke  these  last  words  the  entrance 
hole  was  reached,  and  the  two  human  bunnies 
noticed  how  well  screened  it  was  by  furze 
bushes  and  young  bracken,  and  the  next  moment 
all  three  were  making  their  way  to  another  rabbit 
hole  a  few  paces  away. 
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(4)  In  a  Rabbit  Nursery 

There  was  only  one  tunnel  leading  to  the 
nursery,  and  only  one  entrance  :  but  as  the  tunnel 
was  much  shorter  than  any  of  those  in  the  rabbit 
city  itself,  being  only  about  two  feet  long,  it 
was  easier  to  plan  it  so  that  it  was  entirely  hidden 
beneath  a  protecting  mass  of  furze  and  bracken, 
and  there  was  little  danger  of  it, being  discovered 
by  either  human  or  animal  enemies.  The  nursery 
itself  was  a  large  circular  room  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  beautifully  fitted  up  with  dried  grass  and 
bracken  ;  and  this  in  its  turn  was  lined  with  the 
softest,  silkiest  down,  so  that  the  whole  made  a 
very  cosy  nest  for  the  five  baby  bunnies,  who 
were  lying  tucked  up  close  to  their  mother's 
breast. 

Beryl  and  Rupert,  pausing  on  the  threshold  of 
the  nursery,  thought  it  one  of  the  most  charming 
sights  that  had  ever  met  their  eyes.  They 
whispered  their  admiration  to  Mrs.  Friskett, 
and,  a  few  moments  later,  on  being  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Brownie  herself  both  were  very 
pleased. 

Then  Beryl  wanted  to  know  where  did  the 
lovely  silk  down  come  from? 

"  It  is  our  own,"  Mrs.  Brownie  answered. 
"  We  pluck  it  from  our  own  bodies,  the  softest 
fur  on  our  breasts  and  under  parts.  We  mother 
bimnies  think  nothing  too  good  for  our  darling 
children,  and  we  keep  back  nothing  that  would 
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make  them  cosy.  I  expect,  though,  you  will 
not  think  my  babies  very  pretty  yet,  they  are 
only  a  few  days  old  and  have  hardly  any  fur  on." 
She  moved  herself  a  little  as  she  spoke  so  that 
the  children  might  the  better  see  her  treasures. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  their  bodies  are  just 
a  dusky  hue  when  they  are  born,  and  they  are 
also  born  blind,  just  as  kittens  are.  But  soon 
their  fur  will  grow,  and  their  eyes  open,  and  then 
they  are  so  very  pretty  and  fascinating." 

"  How  long  does  it  take  for  their  eyes  to 
open  ? "  asked  Rupert.  "  Kittens  take  nine 
days." 

"  For  baby  bunnies  it  is  usually  about  twelve 
days,"  Mrs.  Brownie  answered.  "  But  it  is 
usually  three  weeks  before  they  are  able  to  run 
about  a  lot,  and  come  up  into  the  big  world 
above  ground  for  a  scamper  in  the  fields. 
During  those  three  weeks  we  mother  bunnies 
hardly  ever  leave  our  nurseries,  save  only  for 
the  shortest  possible  time,  just  to  get  food  and 
a  little  exercise." 

"  And  then  we  are  always  most  careful  to 
shut  our  nursery  doors,"  added  Mrs.  Friskett. 
"  So  that  there  will  be  no  risk  of  enemies  dis- 
covering and  invading  our  secret  nests  while  we 
are  out." 

"  What  do  you  make  the  door  with  ?  "  asked 
Beryl. 

"  Just  a  clod  of  earth  which  we  place  at  the 
entrance  to  block  it  up,"  said  Mrs.  Friskett. 
"  I  will  show  you  Mrs.  Brownie's  door  as  we 
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go  out.  It  lies  just  by  the  doorway  to  be 
handy." 

"  Mrs.  Friskett  ought  to  have  said  '  pawy '  1  " 
Rupert  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
whispering  to  Beryl,  with  a  twinkle  of  fun  in 
his  grey  eyes. 

Beryl  laughed  softly,  then  said  aloud  to  the 
two  mother  rabbits  : 

"  I'd  just  love  to  see  baby  bunnies  playing  1 
They  must  look  so  pretty,  like  kittens  do  when 
they  play.  I  think  I  saw  a  picture  of  some  once, 
frolicking  about  in  the  fields,  and  the  mother 
rabbit  was  sitting  watching  them  to  take  care 
of  them.  I  think  the  father  rabbit  was  there, 
too,  but  I  am  not  sure." 

"  How  long  do  the  youngsters  stay  in  the 
nursery  ?  "  asked  Rupert.  "  I  suppose  they  go 
and  live  in  the  rabbit  city  in  the  end,  don't 
they  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  that  is  usually  when  they  are  about 
three  weeks  old,  because  by  then,  as  I  have  said, 
they  are  able  to  run  about,"  Mrs.  Brownie 
answered.  "  We  take  them  then  to  live  with 
us  in  the  city,  and  there  they  learn  all  about 
following  the  white  flag  on  our  tails,  how  to  dig 
out  tunnels,  and  everything  else  that  rabbit  folk 
should  know  in  order  to  take  their  share  in  the 
life  of  the  community." 

So  much  did  the  two  human  visitors  enjoy 
watching  and  hearing  all  about  the  baby  bimnies 
that  they  could  hardly  tear  themselves  away 
when  a  few  moments  later  Mrs.  Friskett  said  it 
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was  time  to  go,  as  Mrs.  Brownie  and  her  babies 
would  be  needing  a  sleep  now. 

"  And  the  human  enemy  has  gone  too,"  she 
added,  "  for  some  little  while  ago  I  heard  all  the 
other  rabbits  running  up  out  of  the  city  to  play 
in  the  fields  again.  So  all's  clear  above  ground 
now,  and  we  must  go  and  join  the  others." 

Reluctantly  the  children  said  good-bye  to 
the  little  mother  bunny  and  her  five  treasures, 
giving  each  a  gentle  kiss  and  caress.  Then  they 
stole  softly  away  with  Mrs.  Friskett,  feeling  that 
they  had  been  sharing  in  some  beautiful,  happy 
romance,  a  romance  real  and  sacred,  which  it 
would  be  a  downright  shame  for  humans  to 
spoil  even  in  the  tiniest  degree.  And  they 
vowed  a  secret  vow  in  their  hearts  there  and  then. 


(5)  Ke suits  oj  the  Conspiracy 

Above  ground  there  were  still  a  few  sunset 
spirits  left  on  the  earth  to  join  with  the  twilight 
fays  in  making  a  beautiful  magic  evening  for 
Nature's  little  people,  and  the  Moonbeam  Elves 
were  beginning  to  come  sliding  down  on  long 
shafts  of  moonlight  to  add  their  enchanting 
spells  and  to  herald  a  brilliant  silver  night 
later  on.  The  dangerous  human  had  quite  gone, 
leaving  the  fields,  the  woods  and  the  common 
once  more  in  happy  peace. 
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Instead  of  immediately  taking  her  guests  back 
to  join  the  rabbit  frolics  now  about  to  resume, 
Mrs.  Friskett  came  to  a  pause  under  shelter  of 
some  young  bracken,  and  turning  suddenly 
round  on  them — so  suddenly  that  they  were 
quite  startled — she  said  quietly,  but  impres- 
sively : 

"  Beryl  and  Rupert,  you  have  seen  our  homes 
now — our  rabbit  cities,  our  houses,  our  nurseries, 
and  even  our  darling  babies  themselves  ;  and 
also  you  have  joined  us  in  our  happy  evening 
frolics  over  the  fields.  Now  tell  me,  and  think 
well  before  you  answer — is  it  still  your  wish  to 
take  some  of  us  prisoners  and  carry  us  away 
from  our  own  happy  homes  to  spend  all  the  rest 
of  our  days  shut  up  in  a  cage  with  only  short 
runs  in  a  garden  two  or  three  times  a  day  ?  " 

Beryl  and  Rupert  looked  at  each  other,  then 
at  Mrs.  Friskett  and  then  at  the  glorious  stretches 
of  field  and  common  and  woodland  ;  and  they 
thought  of  all  they  had  been  sharing  in  with 
these  happy  wild  rabbit  brethren  of  theirs. 
Then  they  knew  that  never,  never  again  could 
they  wish  or  have  the  heart  to  take  away  even 
one  little  bunny  and  doom  him  to  a  prisoner's 
life.    It  would  be  just  too  cruel  for  anything. 

"  No,  no,  darling  Mrs.  Friskett !  "  they  cried 
both  together,  very  emphatically.  "  We  would 
not  take  any  of  you  away  for  the  world.  We  have 
seen  your  own  real  homes  and  know  how  happy 
you  are." 

"  We'll  be  your  knights  instead,"  Rupert 
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added  for  them  both,  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
wakening  in  him.  "  We'll  protect  you  from 
any  other  kids  wanting  to  catch  you  or  hurt 
you,  and  we  won't  ever  even  frighten  you. 
But  we  would  jolly  well  like  to  come  and  watch 
you  at  your  high  jinks  sometimes,  if  you'll  let 
us,  even  if  we  can't  get  turned  into  rabbits 
again  and  join  in." 

"  Oh,  yes,  please  do  let  us,  darling  Mrs. 
Friskett,"  said  Beryl.  It  would  be  heaps  lovelier 
than  watching  any  of  you  just  sitting  still  in  a 
hutch — even  a  very  big  one — or  having  only 
short  garden  runs.  Only,"  she  added  wistfully, 
"  I  just  can't  help  feeling  sometimes  that  I'd 
like  to  have  a  darling  brown  bunny  to  stroke 
and  cuddle  and  kiss,  because  I  do  love  bunnies 
so  much.  A  bunny  friend  of  my  own  who  would 
know  me  and  come  to  me  and  sit  in  my  lap — ^I 
just  couldn't  help  wanting  one." 

Mrs.  Friskett  bobbed  her  bit  of  tail  in  under- 
standing fashion,  and  her  bright  eyes  softened. 

"  Ah  1  "  she  said,  "  we  can  quite  understand 
that,  we  bunnies  who  are  so  fond  of  each  other, 
and  that  is  why  we  added  to  the  first  part  of  our 
conspiracy  about  you  another  part,  namely,  the 
proposal  I  am  now  going  to  make  to  you.  I 
think  you  will  agree  then,  that  your  plot  against 
us  was  a  very  poor  thing  compared  with  our 
plot  about  you.  Here  then  is  the  very  best  way 
of  all  to  have  a  bunny  for  a  friend." 

She  paused,  and  the  children  looked  at  her 
expectantly,  wondering  what  was  coming. 
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"  This  is  the  way,"  she  said,  her  eyes  shining. 
"  Win  the  trust  and  friendship  of  us  wild  free 
bunnies,  so  that  we  will  come  fearlessly  to  you, 
feed  from  your  hand,  play  closer  roimd  you, 
and  in  time  run  into  your  lap  and  let  you  stroke 
us.  Is  not  that  a  much  more  beautiful  and  happy 
way  than  yours  ?  And  will  you  not  feel  far 
more  proud  of  winning  the  friendship  of  a  free 
wild  rabbit  than  of  winning  that  of  a  caged  one  ? 
Just  imagine  it  1  Happy  free  brown  bunnies 
running  to  you  as  you  sit  quietly  watching  them 
in  the  fields  !  " 

Beryl  and  Rupert  felt  quite  thrilled  over  this, 
and  their  faces  glowed  with  delight. 

"  That  would  be  too  lovely  for  anything  !  " 
cried  Beryl,  trying  to  clap  her  hands,  forgetful 
that  they  were  only  paws  just  now.  "  Why 
didn't  we  think  of  it  before  ?  It's  much  the 
beautifullest  way,  isn't  it,  Rupert  ?  " 

"  Tophole  !  "  said  her  brother,  "  even  if  it 
takes  rather  a  long  time  I  But  that'll  really 
make  it  all  the  bigger  victory.  Thanks  ever  so 
much  for  your  ripping  conspiracy,  Mrs.  Friskett, 
and  all  the  rest  of  you  !  "  suddenly  noticing  that 
all  the  other  rabbits  were  sitting  around  listening 
anxiously  to  the  conversation.  "  We've  en- 
joyed awfully  much  being  shown  over  your 
rabbit  city,  and  having  frolics  with  you,  and  we'll 
begin  making  bunny  friends  in  your  way  the  very- 
minute  we  are  humans  again,  won't  we.  Bunny  ?  " 
(This  to  his  sister.) 

"  Yes,  and  we'll  tell  everybody  else  about 
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that  being  the  proper  way  of  having  bunny 
friends,"  said  Beryl,  "  so  that  one  day  there 
won't  be  any  more  darUng  rabbits  in  prison  cages. 
I  like  them  all  to  be  ever  so  happy  out  here  best ! 
Thank  you  all  heaps  and  heaps.  Now  can  we 
play  with  you  a  little  longer  ?  We  just  love 
being  bunnies  with  you.    It's  such  fun  I  " 

"Just  one  thing  more,"  said  Mrs.  Friskett 
gently.  "  Did  you  know.  Beryl,  that  your  coat 
and  hat  are  made  from  the  skins  of  some  of  our 
own  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  caught  in 
cruel  traps  and  killed  that  their  fur  coats  might 
be  stolen  away  from  them  to  make  into  furs  and 
coats  for  humans  ?  We  so  much  hope  that  now 
you  have  seen  how  happy  we  are  together  you 
will  never  again  want  to  have  any  of  us  trapped 
and  killed  to  make  you  a  fur  coat.  So  many 
poor  bunnies  suffer  most  terribly  in  the  traps, 
and  then  lose  their  lives,  to  make  just  one  little 
coat  like  yours." 

Beryl  gazed  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  horror 
and  remorse.  She  had  never  thought  before 
that  all  furs  and  fur  coats  represented  heaps  of 
dead  animals — squirrels,  rabbits,  moles,  foxes, 
and  many  others. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  dreadfully  sorry  !  "  she  cried,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I  never  thought  of  it  like 
that  before.  But  of  course  now  I  know  I'll  never, 
never  wear  fur  things  any  more,  and  I'll  tell 
everyone  else  not  to.  For  I  can't  bear  any  of  you 
to  be  hurt  and  killed.  We'll  be  knights  to 
protect  you  about  this,  too." 
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Then  a  great  joyful  shout  went  up  from  all 
the  rabbits  sitting  round. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  great  brownie  conspiracy  !  " 
they  cried,  waving  their  paws  and  bobbing  their 
tails.  "  Hurrah  for  Beryl  and  Rupert !  Our 
enemies  are  no  more,  for  they  have  become  our 
friends  !    Long  live  our  friends  1  " 

"  Jerusalem  artichokes  !  How  on  earth  did 
we  get  back  here  all  of  a  sudden ! "  exclaimed 
Rupert,  blinking  his  eyes  in  half  da2:ed  fashion 
as  he  found  the  Dream-Elfin  perched  on  his  nose 
undoing  the  fairy  spell.  "  Did  we  really  go 
down  the  rabbit  hole,  or  did  we  only  dream 
it?" 

"  What  is  '  really  '  ?  "  asked  the  Dream-Elfin 
from  Beryl's  nose,  whither  he  had  now  flown. 
"  Some  dreams  are  more  real  than  the  things 
you  see  i  Or  in  other  words,  the  things  you  see 
with  your  inside  self  can  be  quite  as  real  and 
living  as  the  things  you  see  with  your  outside 
eyes.  Therefore,  if  you  can  remember  now  and 
always  your  visit  to  the  underground  city  of  the 
little  brown  rabbit-people,  you  really  went 
there." 

"  Christopher  Columbus  !  "  said  Rupert,  blink- 
ing again,  while  Beryl  wrinkled  her  brows 
together  very  tightly  in  the  endeavour  to  get 
the  hidden  meaning  of  these  mysterious  words 
from  the  quaint  little  Dream-Elf.  "  Christopher 
Columbus !    That's  something  to  crack,  any- 
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how  !  Say,  Bunny,  which  do  you  feel  most  Uke 
now,  a  Beryl  or  a  bunny  ?  " 

"  A — a — a  Beryl,  I  think,"  said  Beryl,  stroking 
herself  somewhat  doubtfully,  however,  as  if 
half  expecting  to  feel  rabbit's  fur  still  instead  of 
a  green  poplin  dress.  "  But  I  do  feel  bunnyish, 
too,  and  I  know  I  don't  ever  want  to  catch  any 
of  the  darling  brown  bunnies  for  our  hutch, 
even  though  it  was  going  to  be  such  a  beauty 
big  one,  and  I  know  I  won't  ever  wear  furs  any 
more." 

"  Hey,  ho  !  Rather  I  And  we're  going  to  be 
knights  to  the  bimnies  for  ever  and  ever  !  I 
remember  that,  too,"  said  Rupert.  "  Seems  as 
if  we  did  really  go  down  the  bunny-hole,  then, 
doesn't  it,  whether  we  did  it  with  our  inside 
selves  or  our  outside  selves.  Goodness  1  It's 
rummy  !  " 

The  Dream-Elfin  perched  himself  on  the  tip 
of  Beryl's  pretty  brown  shoe  and,  taking  off  his 
peaked  cap,  made  a  low  bow  to  them  both. 

"  Thank  you  1  "  he  said.  "  The  Brownie 
King  and  all  the  fairy  folk  will  be  very  glad  to 
know  of  your  vows,  and  so  will  our  beloved 
Fairy  Queen,  Mother  Nature,  for  the  rabbit 
folk  are  very  dear  to  her,  and  also  they  are  among 
her  best  gardeners,  and  she  likes  all  her  people 
to  be  happy." 

"  Gardeners  1  Are  bunnies  gardeners  as  well 
as  tunnel-makers  ?  "  asked  Beryl  in  surprise. 

"  Assuredly,  for  even  little  brown  rabbits 
have  their  work  to  do  in  the  world,"  answered 
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the  Dream-Elf.  "  For  instance,  by  their  con- 
stant burrowing  into  the  earth  they  help  to  keep 
the  soil  well  aired  down  there,  so  that  it  is  always 
fresh  and  sweet  for  the  trees  and  flowers  to  grow 
strong  and  beautiful  in.  Then  again,  by  their 
nibbling  away  at  the  grass,  which  forms  part  of 
their  food,  they  keep  it  beautifully  cut — as 
beautifully  and  neady  cut,  m  fact,  as  if  a  human 
with  a  scythe  had  cut  it  1  Indeed,  no  turf  is  so 
beautifully  kept  as  that  which  our  little  brown 
brothers  the  rabbits  look  after,  and  often  when 
some  of  you  humans  want  a  specially  neat, 
velvety  lawn,  they  will  send  for  some  of  the  turf 
prepared  by  rabbits." 

The  children  almost  gasped  with  interest  and 
surprise  at  this,  but  before  they  had  time  to 
say  anything,  or  to  ask  any  more  questions  the 
Dream-Elf  was  finishing  his  story. 

"  In  the  wild  places  where  there  are  no  humans. 
Mother  Nature  simply  could  not  get  on  without 
the  rabbits  to  help  her.  And  we  fairy  and  elfin 
people  always  like  best  and  choose  the  grass  cut 
by  our  bunny  friends  on  which  to  hold  our 
revels.  So  you  see,  my  dear  young  friends,  all 
Mother  Nature's  little  people,  and  all  fairyland, 
as  well  as  all  the  rabbit  communities,  join  in 
thanks  to  you  for  deciding  to  leave  our  bunny 
brethren  to  happiness,  freedom,  and  peace,  and 
for  vowing  yourselves  to  be  their  knights. 

"  But  I  must  be  off  this  minute.    I  have  a  lot 
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moie  dreams  to  take  round  yet.  So  goodbye  for 
the  present.  Goodbye,  and  thank  you.  It  may 
be  that  I  shall  come  to  you  again  later  on,  and 
take  you  for  more  explorations.    Meantime  " 

He  paused  a  second,  looking  at  the  children 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  then  added,  spreading 
his  wings  for  flight  

"  Meantime,  I'm  so  glad  you  enjoyed  your 
adventures — down  the  rabbit  hole  !  " 
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(i)  A  Queer  Little  Fellow  I 

Lois  and  Lancelot  came  across  him  one  beautiful 
autumn  afternoon  while  playing  at  being  gar- 
deners themselves,  energetically  digging  up  the 
two  small  flower-beds  given  them  by  mother, 
after  much  coaxing.  They  did  not  guess  that 
he  was  a  gardener  too,  yet  he  was  hard  at  work 
that  very  moment  when  they  discovered  and 
interrupted  him,  faithfully  doing  the  special 
gardening  work  with  which  dear  Mother  Nature 
had  entrusted  him. 

"  He  is  a  much  more  important  being  than  he 
looks  ! "  Sylvania,  the  Spirit  of  the  Woods, 
told  the  children  later,  after  the  "  mystery- 
music  "  had  lured  them  off  to  her  woodland  home. 
"  Not  only  is  he  a  gardener,  but  also  a  ploughman 
and  tunnel-maker — ^yes,  and  even  a  kind  of 
miller,  too — all  rolled  into  one,  though  he  is  so 
very  small.  He  makes  long  tunnels  that  let  the 
sweet  fresh  air  into  the  earth  for  the  plant-roots 
so  busy  there  :  he  ploughs  up  the  soil  and  keeps 
it  loose  and  fine  and  soft,  and  he  prepares  rich 
nourishing  food  for  the  flowers  and  ferns  and 
trees." 

Cousin  Frances  had  told  them  something 
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about  him,  too,  only  the  previous  day,  when 
telUng  them  about  other  little  brown  brothers 
of  theirs,  who  lived  all  among  the  fields  and  woods 
and  sometimes  in  people's  gardens  ;  but,  being 
something  of  a  tease  and  having  a  great  love  of 
mystifying  them,  for  all  her  grown-up  eighteen 
years,  she  would  not  tell  them  who  he  was. 

"  I  want  to  see  if  you  can  find  him  out  and 
recognise  him  yourselves  if  I  just  describe  him 
to  you  1 "  she  had  said,  with  a  mischievous 
twinkle  in  her  merry  brown  eyes.  "He  is  very 
different  from  the  other  little  brown  folk  to 
whom  I  have  introduced  you ;  most  people 
call  him  nasty,  ugly,  horrid,  and  other  such  names, 
but  he  is  really  none  of  these  things.  Those 
people  have  not  the  eyes  to  see  how  beautifully 
Mother  Nature  has  fitted  him  for  his  work. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of  shiny  brown,  very  like 
the  colour  of  the  earth  in  which  he  lives,  so  that 
he  cannot  be  easily  seen  by  his  enemies,  and  has 
a  better  chance  of  escaping  them  if  they  should 
happen  to  spy  him.  Moreover,  this  brown  suit 
is  coated  over  with  that  queer  slippery  stuff  we 
usually  call  slime  " 

"  O — oh  I  My  fur  and  whiskers  I  Whatever 
for  ? "  asked  five-year-old  Lance,  using  his 
favourite  exclamation  in  comical  imitation  of 
his  beloved  White  Rabbit  in  "  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land." "  I  thought  slime  was  something  you 
had  to  wash  off  you  when  it  gets  on  I  " 

Frances  laughed,  then  answered : 

"  Well,  this  little  brown  person  always  likes 
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to  have  it  on,  for  three  reasons.  First,  it 
enables  him  to  slip  along  more  easily  in  his  earth- 
tunnels  ;  secondly,  it  keeps  the  loose  earth  from 
sticking  to  his  brown  coat ;  and  thirdly — but 
about  this  I  must  first  tell  you  that — curiouser 
and  curiouser,  as  your  beloved  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land would  say — this  queer  little  chap  breathes, 
not  through  his  nose  or  his  mouth,  but  through 
his  skin  1  And  as  he  can't  breathe  properly  if 
his  skin  gets  dry,  he  needs  the  moisture  of  this 
slime  to  keep  it  damp." 

"  It  must  be  lovely  to  be  able  to  get  damp  as 
much  as  you  like  I  "  said  Lois,  with  a  sigh  of 
envy,  and  vivid  recollections  of  grown-up 
disapproval  whenever  she  and  Lance  had  been 
getting  themselves  gloriously  wet  by  playing 
about  in  a  wayside  pond.  "  But  I  can't  guess 
who  he  is  yet.  What  shape  is  he,  and  is  he 
big  or  little  ?  He  can't  be  a  froggie  if  he's  brown, 
'cos  frogs  is  green  mostly,  and  anyhow  froggies 
don't  make  tunnels.  Or  is  he  a  frog  that  can 
make  tunnels  ?  " 

"  No,  he's  not  a  frog,  nor  like  one,"  said 
Frances.  "  He  is  small,  not  so  very  much 
longer  than  my  middle  finger,  and  he  has  a 
narrow  tube-like  body  made  up  of  ever  so  many 
tiny  rings — between  two  and  three  hundred  of 
them ! — each  of  which  has  a  pair  of  wee,  wee 
bristles  attached  to  it." 

"  Is  the  bristles  to  brush  himself  with,  like 
the  rough  things  on  a  pussy's  tongue,  or  is  they 
to  bristle  at  enemies,  like  the  spikes  that  hedgehogs 
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and  sticklebacks  have  ?  "  asked  Lois,  airing  with 
much  pride  some  of  her  knowledge  of  Natural 
History,  but  with  calm  indifference  to  the  rules 
of  grammar.  Ladies  of  nine  years  old  do  not 
always  condescend  to  trouble  themselves  about 
mere  rules,  whether  of  grammar  or  anything  else. 

No,  he  uses  them  to — walk  with  1  "  Frances 
answered ;  whereupon  Lance  promptly  seized 
this  chance  of  exclaiming  again, 

"  Oh,  my  fur  and  whiskers  !  " 
It  just  does  get  curiouser  and  curiouser,  like 
in  Alice  I  "  said  Lois,  her  sweet  face  flushing  a 
little  from  sheer  intensity  of  her  interest — ^a  quite 
thrilling  interest.  "  How  does  he  walk  on 
bristles  ?    Are  his  legs  wobbly  ?  " 

"  He  hasn't  got  any  legs,"  said  Frances — ^and 
then  smiled  as  she  again  caught  the  familiar  sound 
of  "  Oh,  my  fur  and  whiskers  !  "  from  Lance. 

"  He  just  digs  his  bristles  like  pins  into  the 
ground  to  help  himself  slide  along  up  and  down 
his  tunnels.  Between  his  two  powers  of  sliding 
and  bristle-walking  he  can  get  along  quite  well ! 
Strangest  of  all  he  has  no  ears  and  no  eyes  ! — 
Oh,  Lance ! "  breaking  off  with  an  amused 
laugh,  "  you  are  funny  I  You'll  be  turning 
into  the  white  rabbit  yourself,  or  have  fur  and 
whiskers  sprouting  out  of  your  brain,  if  you  go 
on  copying  him  !  " 

"  Just  wouldn't  he  look  funny  !  "  said  Lois 
gleefully,  her  attention  diverted  for  the  moment 
to  the  top  of  her  little  brother's  head  on  which 
she  could  almost  see  the  white  fur  and  whiskers 
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growing  up  in  place  of  the  untuly  thatch  of 
brown  hair  that  really  covered  it.  Then  her 
mind  jumped  back  to  the  mysterious  brown 
gardener  without  eyes  or  ears. 

"  What  does  he  see  with  then  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  doesn't  exactly  see,  but  he  can  somehow 
jeel  the  light  and  certain  sounds,  and  he  can  tell 
a  good  bit  from  that  in  getting  about,"  Francis 
answered.  "  He  has  a  head  and  a  tail  right 
enough,  and  a  long  pointed  nose  which  he  uses 
for  boring  into  the  ground  to  make  his  tunnels. 
It  is  very  convenient  to  carry  your  borer  on  your 
head,  you  know,  for  you  can't  lose  it  or  have  it 
stolen  !  In  short,  wonderfully,  beautifully  made 
is  this  strange  little  brown  brother  of  ours,  as 
are  all  dear  Mother  Nature's  children.  Now  if 
you  have  not  guessed  yet  who  he  is,  you  keep  a 
look-out  for  him  every  day  till  you  find  him,  and 
see  which  of  you  knows  him  first !  " 

But  when  they  did  come  on  him  the  very 
next  evening  they  did  not  at  first  recognise  him, 
for  just  then  he  happened  to  be  miles  away  from 
their  minds,  owing  to  an  exciting  day  on  the 
river  which  had  filled  those  minds  of  theirs  with 
a  grand  jumble  of  other  thrilling  things. 


(2)  The  Rescue — and  the  Mysfery-Music 


"  Oh,  Lance,  look  out !  There's  a  dear  little 
worm  come  up  on  your  fork  I    Be  careful,  or 
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you'll  hurt  him  !  "  cried  Lois  anxiously,  throwing 
down  her  own  fork  and  skipping  across  to  her 
brother's  side  in  a  very  great  hurry.  "  Wait, 
and  I'll  put  him  on  Daddy's  big  flower-bed  safe 
out  of  the  way,  in  case  you  dig  him  up  again 
if  he  gets  back  into  yours  and  gets  all  covered 
up." 

"  Ow  !  "  exclaimed  Lance,  dropping  his  fork 
in  haste,  and  hopping  backwards  on  his  bare  toes. 
(Lance  never  could  keep  his  shoes  and  stockings 
on  for  long.)  "  Oh,  my  fur  and  whiskers  1 
Don't  let  him  touch  me,  he's  so — so  nasty  and 
slimy  I  He  makes  me  shivery  down  my  back  1 
'Course  I  won't  hurt  him,  but  I  don't  like  him." 

"  I  do,  'cos  he's  an  animal  brother,  and 
Cousin  Frances  says  everything's  a  brother,"  said 
Lois,  warmly,  as  she  shook  back  her  long  red- 
gold  hair  and  stooped  down  to  try  and  disentangle 
the  little  brown  being  from  the  earth-covered 
prongs  of  Lance's  fork.  P'raps  he's  one  of  the 
brownie-people  really,  a  brownie-prince  in  dis- 
guise, you  know,  or — or — oh,  I  know  I  P'raps 
he's  the  little  brown  gardener  that  Cousin 
Frances  told  us  to  find  !  He  looks  just  like  it  I 
There,  now  I've  got  him  safe  on  my  finger, 
so — ^why  Lance,  whatever  are  you  doing  ?  " 

For  on  looking  round  she  saw  Lance  absorbed 
in  picking  a  long  hole  in  the  earth  of  the  large 
flower-bed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  stick. 

"  I'm  making  him  another  tunnel-hole  to  go 
into,  'cos  I  broked  his,"  Lance  explained,  step- 
ping aside  to  allow  his  sister  to  take  his  place 
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SO  that  she  could  put  the  worm  down  at  the 
entrance  to  its  new  abode.  "  I'm  Sir  Lancelot, 
and  knights  always  help  in  rescuing,  only  I 
forgot  about  it  at  first  because  the  shivery  feeling 
down  my  back  made  the  knight-feeling  go  away. 
Oh,  look  1    He  likes  it,  and  he's  going  in  1  " 

"  So  he  is,  the  darling  !  "  said  Lois,  hopping 
lightly  backwards  off  the  flower-bed  to  her 
brother's  side ;  and  then  together,  with  de- 
lighted, interested  eyes,  the  two  children  watched 
the  little  brown  earth-worm  wriggling  into  his 
new  burrow  until  he  had  quite  disappeared  and 
was  safely  hidden  in  the  dark  warm  earth. 

Then  suddenly,  with  a  swift,  impulsive  move- 
ment, a  startled  enquiring  look  in  her  blue  eyes, 
Lois  turned  from  the  flower-bed  to  gaze  away 
across  the  garden,  across  the  low  infant  hedges 
that  bounded  it,  to  the  tall  beautiful  trees  of  a 
wood  that  rose  up  the  other  side  of  a  short 
intervening  stretch  of  field.  Was  it  from  there 
that  those  mysterious  sweet  strains  of  music 
were  coming  which  had  broken  so  suddenly 
upon  her  ears  ?  Just  like  fairy  music,  charming, 
wooing,  drawing  her !  Was  that  a  hand  she 
saw  beckoning  to  her  and  Lance  from  out  the 
shadowy  entrance-aisle  of  the  wood  ?  .  .  . 

For  a  few  seconds  longer  she  gazed,  the  intense, 
earnest  expression  on  her  sweet  face  deepening, 
her  ears  deaf  to  some  remarks  of  Lance's  as  to 
worms'  "  bristle-legs,"  and  hearing  only  the 
mystery-music.  Then  with  a  sudden  light  shining 
in  her  eyes — eyes  that  so  often  saw  fairy  things 
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where  others  saw  nothing,  or  nothing  but 
ordinary  things,  she  turned  to  her  httle  brother 
and  caught  his  hand  in  hers. 

"  Come,  Lance  !  "  she  said,  with  a  thrill  of 
contagious  excitement  in  her  voice.  "  Don't  let's 
dig  any  more,  but  let's  race  to  the  woods  instead. 
Did  you  hear  its  call-music  ? — Music  with  a  fairy 
voice  in  it  calling  to  us  !  I  just  must  go  !  It's 
pulling  me  !    Come  along  1  " 

Lance  had  not  heard  the  music  itself,  but  he 
could  hear  the  echo  of  its  call  in  his  sister's 
urgent,  thrilling  tones  ;  and  as  the  "  Mystery- 
things  "  she  heard  or  saw  always  proved  worth 
exploring,  he  was  quite  ready  to  follow  her  lead 
at  any  minute. 

"  All  right,  but  just  let  me  get  bunny,"  he 
said,  glancing  round  to  his  own  flower-bed,  at 
the  edge  of  which  sat  a  toy  white  rabbit  perched 
up  on  its  hind  legs.  "  I  can't  go  without 
bunny." 

The  next  moment  this  inseparable  pet  was 
tightly  clasped  in  his  right  arm,  his  left  hand  was 
back  in  Lois's,  and  away  they  went — down  the 
garden  path,  over  the  baby  hedge  in  one  flying 
leap,  and  across  the  stretch  of  field  the  other  side, 
too  quickly,  too  excitedly  to  have  much  breath 
for  conversation.  It  was  not  until,  on  nearing 
the  wood,  they  slowed  down  a  little,  that  Lance 
managed  to  gasp  out — "  Is  it  adventurous  ? 
Will  there  be  a  White  Rabbit,  like  in  Alice? 
I  do  want  to  go  somewhere  with  a  White 
Rabbit !  " 
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"  No,  I  don't  think  it's  a  White  Rabbit  yet," 
Lois  answered,  bringing  their  trot  to  a  walk. 
"  It  feels  more  like — like — something  fairy,  I 
think — something  tall,  and  something  with 
music.  .  .  .  But  here  we  are.  Let's  tip-toe  in 
very  softly,  and  see  what  is  going  to  happen. 
I  don't  hear  the  music  any  more  now.  It 
stopped  just  after  we  started  running  across  the 
field." 

Stepping  very  softly  on  to  the  red-gold  carpet 
of  autumn  leaves,  they  entered  the  shadowy 
aisles  of  the  wood,  and  stood  for  a  few  moments, 
still  hand  in  hand,  gazing  about  them,  trying  to 
penetrate  into  the  mysterious  grey  twilight  that 
filled  the  wood,  half  frightened,  half  fascinated, 
by  the  weird  stillness  that  haunted  everything, 
and  by  the  feeling  of  a  someone  whose  presence 
seemed  everywhere,  and  a  something  about  to 
happen !  .  .  .  . 


(3)  Sylvania, 

Then,  as  still  they  gazed,  held  by  some  strange 
spell  that  kept  them  rooted  to  the  spot,  out  from 
the  heart  of  the  sun-flecked  woodland  dusk,  a 
shadowy  form  emerged,  moving  swiftly  towards 
them.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came  .  .  .  nearer 
and  still  nearer  .  .  . 

Lois  held  her  breath,  and  gazed  with  all  her 
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soul  in  her  eyes.  Lance  gripped  both  her  hands 
and  his  white  rabbit  more  tightly,  blinked  hard 
for  a  moment,  as  though  dazzled  by  something, 
and  then  his  eyes,  too,  became  riveted  on  that 
mysterious,  softly-moving  shadowy  figure. 

Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  clearer  and  clearer 
grew  its  outlines,  till  presently  the  children  were 
able  to  see  that  it  was  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
lady — something  like  a  wood  nymph,  Lois 
thought,  with  a  curious  grey-green  haze  envelop- 
ing her  as  she  moved. 

Fair  and  sweet  was  her  face,  with  cheeks  like 
the  wild  roses  that  blossomed  on  the  hedgerows 
in  spring.  Her  eyes,  shaded  by  dark  curving 
lashes,  were  the  colour  of  the  violets  that  filled 
her  wood  every  year  in  their  season.  Her  long 
rippling  hair,  floating  loosely  about  her,  was  the 
deep,  rich  brown  of  the  earth,  and  in  it  was 
twined  a  wreath  of  the  fairy-like  silver  birch 
leaves,  some  still  green,  others  pale  gold.  Her 
feet  were  bare,  so  that  she  trod  lightly  and 
noiselessly  as  she  walked.  Her  dress,  girdled 
by  a  loose  cord  of  glistening  autumn  gold,  was 
of  the  same  shadowy  grey-green  as  the  half- 
enveloping  haze,  so  that  often  the  two  seemed 
to  be  part  of  each  other.  Her  voice,  when  she 
spoke,  sounded  like  all  the  music  of  the  wood 
blended  into  one.  In  short,  she  seemed  to  be 
the  embodiment  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Wood,  and 
that  is  just  what  she  actually  was  I 

She  came  towards  them  with  outstretched 
hand  of  greeting. 
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"  Welcome,  my  children  !  "  she  said,  smiling 
at  them  both.  "  I  am  glad  you  heard  the  call 
of  my  music  just  now — my  woodland  music. 
I  felt  I  would  like  to  thank  you  myself  for  your 
friendly  help  to  one  of  my  little  gardeners. 
I  am  Sylvania,  the  Spirit  of  the  Woods,  and  also 
chief  guardian  Spirit  of  all  the  creatures  that 
live  in  them  or  belong  to  them.  And  so  the 
worms  are  among  my  children,  they  are  some  of 
my  little  brownie  gardeners  who  live  in  the  earth 
and  work  so  busily  there." 

"  That's  like  what  Cousin  Frances  said  when 
she  was  having  a  good-bye  time  with  us  in  the 
fields  last  night,"  said  Lois,  her  face  lighting  up 
with  one  of  its  sweet  shining  looks  as  she  smiled 
up  at  this  wonderful  new  friend  who  had  so 
suddenly  appeared.  "  Only  she  wouldn't  tell 
us  who  the  little  brown  gardener  was,  and  at 
first  when  we  saw  him  just  now  we  didn't 
re — rec — o — ^nise  him.  But  I  thought  he  must 
be  a  brownie  prince  in  disguise  or  something 
fairyish  'cos  everything's  fairyish  somewhere 
inside  them  1  " 

Lance,  hugging  his  white  rabbit  closer,  gazed 
up  at  Sylvania  with  big  wondering  eyes,  and  a 
shy,  apologetic  little  smile. 

"  I  are  most  drejjuly  sorry  I  said  he  was  nasty 
and  horrid!"  he  said.  "But  White  Rabbit 
didn't  think  so.  He  said  the  little  worm  was 
like  Beauty's  Beast,  all  handsome  inside,  but  he 
didn't  say  it  till  I'd  picked  him  up  after  the  worm 
had  gone  into  my  new  tunnel-hole,  and  then  I 
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couldn't  get  him  out  again  to  kiss  him  and  see 
if  he'd  turn  into  something  handsome,  like 
Beauty's  Beast." 

Sylvania  could  not  help  smiling  a  little.  Then 
she  stooped  and  kissed  both  children,  drawing 
them  into  her  arms.  And  she  even  kissed  the 
White  Rabbit,  too  1 

"  Well,  you  both  helped  my  worm-gardener, 
just  the  same,  didn't  you  ?  "  she  said,  with  a 
kindly  reassuring  smile.  "  Now  how  would  you 
like  to  come  with  me  and  visit  some  of  them  in 
their  underground  homes,  and  find  out  more 
about  their  useful,  clever  ways — ^amusing  ways, 
some  of  them,  too  I  " 

"  We'd  just  love  to  !  "  said  Lois  eagerly,  and 
Lance  echoed  her  words,  with  the  addition — 
"  And  so  would  White  Rabbit !  " 

"  But  isn't  it  the  worms'  bedtime  almost  ?  " 
Lois  asked  the  next  minute,  as  a  clock  striking 
in  the  distance  reminded  her  that  bedtime  for 
herself  and  Lance  was  looming  objectionably 
near.  (Not  that  that  mattered  when  one  is 
too  far  away  from  bed  to  be  caught !)  "  Vera 
always  said  when  she  was  trying  to  put  us  to  bed 
and  we  were  rolling  the  soap-dish  over  the  floor 
instead,  that  all  the  woodland  children  went  to 
bed  in  the  proper  time  just  when  it  started  getting 
dusky-light." 

(Vera  was  the  children's  elder  sister,  who 
usually  had  the  by  no  means  easy  task  of  getting 
the  children  to  bed  every  night.) 

Sylvania  smiled. 
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"  'Tis  true,"  she  said,  "  that  many  of  the 
woodland  folk,  like  human  folk,  usually  finish 
their  work  when  evening  comes,  but  there  are 
also  some — called  nocturnal,  which  means  night- 
time— ^who  like  best  to  work  in  the  dusk  and 
night  hours  because  it  is  safer  for  them.  Worms 
do  a  great  deal  of  their  work  in  the  evening  after 
twilight  has  begun,  and  when  the  air  and  earth 
are  moist  with  dampness.  In  fact  they  do  not 
come  up  above  ground  much  during  the  day, 
for  there  are  so  many  birds  about  then,  all  ready 
for  a  meal  of  worms.  Therefore  Mr.  Worm 
has  his  getting-up  time  at  twilight,  and  his 
going-to-bed  time  soon  after  sunrise  !  So,  you 
see,  now  is  the  best  time  to  watch  him  at  work. 
Come,  and  we  will  find  the  best  place  to  watch 
him  and  his  brother-worms." 

Giving  a  hand  to  each  of  the  two  children  she 
drew  them  close  to  her  side,  so  that  they  also 
were  enveloped  in  the  grey-green  haze  that 
surrounded  her. 

"  We  will  go  farther  into  the  wood,  where 
the  ferns  are  thickest,  and  the  Fairy-Ring  is 
formed,"  she  said.  "  You  will  be  able  to  see 
best  from  within  a  Fairy-Ring,  for  there  it  is 
easiest  to  give  you  the  power  to  see  deep  through 
into  the  wondrous  Underground  World,  where 
the  secret  homes  of  many  of  the  dear  wild 
creatures  are,  and  the  magic  roots  of  tiny  plants 
and  mighty  trees  are  working  I  So  onward  to 
the  Fairy-Ring  1  " 
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(4)  Through  Fairy  Eyes 

Then  on  into  the  deep  stillness  and  dimness  of 
the  wood  they  went,  stepping  softly  over  the 
carpet  of  leaves  and  moss  so  that  no  shy  furry 
or  feathered  brother  might  be  disturbed  by  their 
presence,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  they  had 
reached  the  very  loveliest  part  of  the  whole 
wood.  Here  wild  bracken  and  mosses  grew  in 
richest  profusion,  and  here  the  Fairies'  Magic 
Circle  was  formed,  while  round  about  it  was  a 
much  larger  circle  of  those  most  fairy-like  of 
trees,  the  graceful  Silver  Birches  and  Larches. 

"  Here  will  be  the  best  place  for  you  to  see 
all  I  want  to  show  you  to-night,"  Sylvania 
said,  stepping  within  the  moss-covered  fairy-ring 
and  drawing  the  children  after  her.  And  then, 
leaning  forward,  she  gently  touched  their  eyes 
with  a  leaf  from  a  silver  birch.  "  Now  you  can 
see  the  Underground  World,"  she  added. 

The  children  looked  downwards  through  the 
ground,  and  drew  a  long  deep  breath  of  surprise, 
wonder  and  delight.  For  it  was  a  veritable 
wonder-land  indeed  that  met  their  eager  gaze. 
Never  had  they  imagined,  even  in  their  wildest 
fancy ings,  that  such  a  wealth  of  marvellous 
things  could  be  hidden  away  in  brown  Mother- 
Earth  !  To  describe  them  all  in  detail  would 
need  a  whole  big  book,  for  almost  every  grain 
of  earth  held  its  fairy-tale,  and  the  very  stones 
were  full  of  the  romance  of  an  age-long  story. 
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Myriads  of  wee  creatures  and  wee  plants  lived 
down  there,  some  of  them  far,  far  too  tiny  to  be 
seen  by  ordinary  eyes,  unless  with  the  aid  of 
microscope  or  magnifying-glass.  Yet  each  had  its 
own  special  work  to  do  for  the  world,  even 
those  curious  wee  things  known  as  bacteria. 
And  each  was  doing  it  faithfully,  gladly,  and 
well. 

But  the  objects  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
children  on  this  particular  occasion  were  the 
secret  homes  of  some  of  the  busy  little  under- 
ground folk  whom  they  already  knew.  There 
were  the  rabbit-cities,  for  instance,  with  their 
long  winding  tunnelled  roadways  ;  there  were 
the  fine  palaces  or  fortresses  made  by  the  velvety 
moles  ;  there  were  the  cosy  dens  where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fox  brought  up  their  pretty  playful 
families  ;  and  most  specially  of  all  this  time 
there  were  the  long  narrow  tunnels  or  burrows 
of  the  little  brown  earth-worms — quite  marvel- 
lously long  for  such  tiny  beings  to  make  1 


(5)  The  Gardeners*  Underground  Tunnels 

"  Why,  they're  longer  than  me  !  "  was  Lancelot's 
first  exclamation,  as  he  peered  through  the  soft 
earth  at  those  curious  worm-passages  stretching 
away  downwards  into  the  ground  for  some  four 
or  five  feet.   "  Oh,  and  that  one  there  is  nearly 
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as  long  as  Mummie,  I  do  believe  1  Anyhow, 
it's  as  long  as  Vera  1  " 

"  They  must  be  awful  clever  to  make  such 
long  things  when  they're  so  tiny  theirselves  !  " 
observed  Lois  with  admiration.  "  And,  oh, 
look,  Lance  !  some  of  them  have  got  front 
doors  all  made  of  leaves  sticking  up  out  of  the 
ground !  Is  that  what  they're  for,  please, 
Fairy-Lady  ?  They  look  like  it,  just  ezackly, 
'cos  they're  just  at  the  hole  leading  into  the 
worm's  tunnel." 

"  Yes,  you  are  quite  right,  my  child,"  answered 
Sylvania.  "  Those  leaves  at  the  mouth  of  each 
tunnel  are  doing  duty  as  Mr.  Worm's  front 
door.  Each  little  worm  likes  to  have  a  leaf  for 
a  door,  partly  for  warmth,  and  partly  for  pro- 
tection against  their  enemies,  so  they  fetch  a 
leaf  to  put  over  the  entrance  to  their  burrows, 
tucking  it  into  the  ground  so  that  it  shall  not 
blow  away.  If,  however,  they  can't  find  a  leaf 
they  will  fetch  a  wee  stone  or  a  twig  or  even  a 
piece  of  paper  with  which  to  make  a  door  I 
Most  of  the  worms  here  have  leaf  doors  as  there 
are  plenty  of  leaves  lying  about  just  now  in 
the  woods.  Sometimes  on  a  sunny  day  you 
might  find  a  worm  lying  at  the  entrance  of  his 
tunnel  just  behind  the  door.  That  is  because 
he  likes  now  and  then  to  come  up  from  his 
tiny  round  parlour  down  below  when  it  is 
sunny  to  enjoy  the  sun's  warmth  at  his  door-way, 
safe  hidden  behind  his  door  from  the  eyes  of 
birds  who  would  otherwise  snap  him  up." 
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"  I'd  like  to  see  a  worm  who's  got  a  piece  of 
paper  for  a  door,"  said  Lance.  "  P'raps  there's 
one  in  our  garden,  because  daddy  always  goes 
and  sweeps  up  the  leaves.  White  Rabbit  and 
me  like  tearing  up  bits  of  paper,  so  we'll  save 
some  for  the  worms'  front  doors,  and  put  them 
on  the  flower-beds,  all  ready  for  them  to  find." 

"  I  'spect  daddy  would  want  to  sweep  those 
up  too,"  said  Lois  regretfully.  "  Grown-ups  are 
so  funny,  they  always  do  want  to  sweep  up 
leaves  and  things  and  pull  up  dear  little  weeds 
that  are  trying  to  make  the  paths  look  pretty. 
But  oh,  Lance,  do  look  1  I  do  believe  the  worm's 
got  wall-paper  as  well  as  a  front-door  !  Just 
you  look  into  that  tunnel !  Oh,  and  that  one 
and  that  one,  and — ^and  all  of  them  1  All  wall- 
papered and  shiny  they  are  1  " 

"  White  Rabbit  must  see,  too,"  said  Lance, 
dropping  down  on  his  knees  and  pointing 
bunny's  face  downwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
nearest  tunnel.  Then,  as  both  his  gaze  and  his 
pet's  nose  travelled  to  other  tunnels,  he  added 
excitedly,  "  Oo — Oo  !  Oh,  my  fur  and  whiskers  I 
There's  one  worm  putting  up  his  wall-paper 
now  this  very  minute,  and  it's  all  made  of  leaves 
and — ^and  mud  !  " 

With  almost  breathless  interest  the  two  children 
— and,  of  course.  White  Rabbit ! — ^watched  the 
little  workman  as  he  toiled  away.  He  had  just 
fetched  down  from  above-ground  a  decaying 
leaf,  and  was  now  busy  putting  it  up  on  the  walls 
of  his  long  tube-like  tunnel,  where  he  had  already 
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put  quite  a  number  of  other  leaves,  filling  in  the 
spaces  with  soft  wet  earth.  This  done,  he 
carefully  coated  over  his  mud-and-leaf  wall-paper 
with  some  slime  from  his  own  body — 

"  He  carries  his  varnish  about  with  him,  you 
see,"  said  Sylvania  to  the  children  with  a  little 
smile  ;  and  it  was  certainly  very  good  varnish, 
for  it  made  quite  a  fine  gla2:e  over  his  walls. 

The  "  papering "  and  glazing  finished,  the 
owner  of  the  house  seemed  satisfied,  for  the 
walls  were  now  quite  firm  so  that  they  could 
not  possibly  tumble  in  even  should  rain  come. 
But  here  and  there  he  left  little  rough  points, 
and  on  noticing  this  both  children  were  curious 
to  know  why  he  did  not  smooth  them  over. 
Sylvania  explained. 

"  Those  rough  points  in  the  lining  of  his 
tunnel  (for  it  is  really  more  than  wall-paper, 
as  it  covers  floor  and  ceiling  as  well)  are  left 
by  the  worm  on  purpose  for  him  to  use  as  a  sort 
of  ladder  as  he  moves  up  and  down  from  one 
end  of  his  burrow  to  the  other.  His  tiny  bristles 
can  lay  firm  hold  of  these  rough  points,  you  see, 
and  so  he  is  in  less  danger  of  falling  backwards 
down  the  tunnel  when  moving  up,  or  sliding 
down  it  at  too  headlong  a  pace  when  he  is  going 
down.  But  now  watch  again,  for  he  is  coming 
up  to  fetch  another  leaf,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
see  how  he  finds  one,  and  how  he  carries  it 
down  to  the  place  where  he  wants  it  to  go." 

Eagerly  the  children  watched  again,  and  so,  of 
course,  did  White  Rabbit  I   Up  this  long  narrow 
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tunnel  the  little  worm  moved,  up,  up  until  he 
reached  the  opening  at  the  top.  Then,  keeping 
his  tail  well  within  his  doorway  so  that  he  could 
quickly  draw  himself  back  into  his  home  if 
danger  threatened,  he  poked  his  head  and  body 
out  above  the  ground  and  began  waving  himself 
about  in  a  circle  as  if  searching  for  something, 
now  and  then  stretching  his  body  further  out  and 
then  drawing  it  back  again.  In  a  few  seconds 
he  found  what  he  sought,  a  dead  leaf  lying  near  1 
Seizing  it  with  his  lips  he  turned  it  round  so 
that  he  might  get  the  tip  of  it  into  his  mouth 
instead  of  tne  broad  part  of  it,  and  then  began  to 
draw  himself  back  into  his  tunnel  again,  dragging 
the  leaf  with  him.  Then  having  triumphantly 
brought  it  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  go,  he 
went  on  with  the  business  of  finishing  lining 
his  burrow. 

"  White  Rabbit  says  *  Well  done,  little  brown 
brother ! '  "  proclaimed  Lance,  with  a  beaming 
smile  from  the  worm  to  Sylvania.  "  White 
Rabbit  knows  about  making  tunnels,  'cos  he 
makes  them  himself,  and  he  thinks  the  worm 
mostest  clever  to  do  it  all  without  any  paws  to 
dig  with  or  put  his  wall-paper  up  with." 

"  I  think  he's  mostest  clever  too  !  "  said  Lois 
emphatically.  "  And  see.  Lance,  what  a  dear 
little  round  room  he's  got  at  the  end  of  his 
tunnel  1  Oh,  and  all  of  them  have,  I  do 
believe  I  " 

Sure  enough,  each  worm-tunnel  ended  in  a 
tiny  round  room  far  under  the  ground  and  each 
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room  was  lined  with  either  very  wee  seeds  or 
equally  wee  stones. 

"  White  Rabbit  and  me  wants  to  know  what 
them's  for,"  said  Lance,  looking  up  at  Sylvania. 
(It  is  to  be  feared  that  neither  Lance  nor  White 
Rabbit  had  much  respect  for  the  rules  of  English 
grammar !)  "  White  Rabbit  says  he  doesn't 
have  any  in  his  house  1  " 

Sylvania  smiled  a  little,  then  answered — 

"  Mr.  Worm  strews  his  floor  with  those  tiny 
seeds  or  stones  because  he  does  not  like  lying 
on  the  bare  ground.  You  see,  each  little  room 
is  its  owner's  bedroom,  nest,  and  sitting-room 
all  rolled  into  one,  and  there  each  worm  lies 
cosily  coiled  up  for  his  sleeping  times,  which 
include  a  long  sleep  during  the  intensest  cold  of 
winter  just  as  squirrels  and  some  other  furry  folk 
sleep  through  the  winter  weather.  During  this 
time  the  worms  eat  very  little,  as  they  do  not 
often  wake  up,  but  " 

"  Eat  ?  Oh,  what  does  worms  eat  ?  "  inter- 
rupted Lance,  a  new  swelling  of  his  bump  of 
curiosity  causing  his  bump  of  politeness  to 
get  almost  crushed  out  of  existence  for  the 
moment. 

A  twinkle  of  humour  came  into  Sylvania's 
violet  eyes  as  she  answered — 

"  Chiefly  leaves,  decayed  leaves." 

"  Leaves  1  Oh,  how  junny !  "  exclaimed  Lois 
with  a  little  ripple  of  laughter,  her  quick  sense  of 
humour  seizing  at  once  on  tibe  comical  side  of 
the  matter.    "  Just  fancy  being  able  to  eat  the 
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same  things  as  your  wall-paper  and  front  doors 
are  made  of  I  I  never  heard  of  anyone  being 
able  to  do  that  before !  " 

"  Nor  of  people  using  their  food  to  make  front 
doors  and  wall-paper  of,  I  suppose  1 '  said 
Sylvania  with  a  smile. 

"  White  Rabbit's  laughing  too,  and  saying 
'  Oh,  my  fur  and  whiskers  1 '  "  said  Lance,  with 
a  series  of  queer-sounding  chuckles  intended 
for  bunny-laughter.  "  What  else  does  worms 
eat?" 

"  Decayed  leaves  and  rotting  roots  are  their 
favourite  food,"  Sylvania  replied,  "  but  they  will 
also  eat  all  sorts  of  things  from  the  soil  they  pass 
through  their  bodies  as  they  burrow  out  their 
tunnels.  And  what  do  you  think  they  do  if  the 
leaves  within  their  reach  are  not  decayed  enough 
for  their  liking  ?  They  like  them  so  very  decayed, 
just  as  they  are  beginning  to  turn  black  and  fall 
to  pieces." 

"  If  he  rolled  them  in  the  mud  they'd  get 
black,"  said  Lance  thoughtfully.  "  White  Rab- 
bit and  me  like  rolling  things  in  the  mud,  but 
Mummie  doesn't,  nor  doesn't  Vera." 

"  Perhaps  the  worm  doesn't  either  I "  said 
Sylvania  with  an  amused  look.  "  Anyhow,  that 
does  not  happen  to  be  his  way  in  this  instance. 
This  is  how  he  manages.  In  his  mouth  he  keeps 
a  magic  juice,  hidden  away  in  some  secret  cell, 
which  has  the  power  of  making  fresh  leaves 
decay  and  turn  black  almost  at  once.  So  he 
pours  this  juice  out  on  to  the  leaf  he  wants  for 
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his  dinner,  and  behold  I  the  leaf  is  all  ready  for 
him  in  a  few  seconds  1  " 

"  Oo — oo  I  Oh,  my  fur  and  whiskers  I  " 
said  Lance.  "I'd  like  some  of  that  juice  so  I 
could  turn  my  white  bananas  black,  'cos  I  like 
them  black  best." 

"  Well,  you  and  all  other  humans  and  animals 
have  got  a  juice  something  like  that  inside  you  1  " 
said  Sylvania,  "  but  there  is  this  diflFerence. 
With  you  and  other  humans  and  animals  the  juice 
is  only  for  use  when  the  food  is  inside  your  mouth, 
helping  you  to  digest  it ;  whereas  the  worm 
can  use  his  juice  on  his  food  while  his  food  is 
still  outside.  And  he  is  the  only  creature  who  is 
able  to  do  this." 

"  I  s'pose  that's  what  Daddy  would  call  being 
u — ^u — ^nique  I  "  said  Lois  reflectively,  airing  her 
new  word  with  much  pride.  "  And  I  should 
think  it's  u — unique  to  be  able  to  eat  your  wall- 
paper and  front  doors." 

"  Very  unique  I  "  agreed  Sylvania,  while  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  Lance,  attracted  by  the 
new  word  and  anxious  to  claim  it  for  his  own 
pet,  chimed  in  with — 

"  White  Rabbit  and  his  brother  bunnies  is 
im — unique  too,  'cos  they've  got  funny  little 
bob-tails  that  turn  up  and  have  a  white  flag  on 
them,  and  we  haven't  1  " 
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(6)  Gardeners,  Ploughmen,  Tunnel-Makers  and 
Millers 

Presently,  after  a  short  pause  during  which 
both  children  had  been  intent  on  watching  the 
various  worms  and  their  conaings  and  goings, 
Lois  remembered  a  question  that  had  come  into 
her  mind  two  or  three  times  before. 

"  Please,  Fairy-Lady,  how  do  the  worms  do 
their  gardening  and  ploughing  ? "  she  asked, 
looking  up  at  Sylvania,  who  by  now  was  seated 
on  a  fallen  moss-covered  log  close  to  the  Fairy- 
Ring.  "  Couldn't  you  ask  them  to  begin  soon, 
so  we  can  see  ?  " 

"  They  are  at  it  all  the  time  !  "  said  Sylvania. 
"  By  digging  out  those  long  tunnels  of  theirs 
they  are  letting  the  fresh  air  into  the  ground  for 
the  busy  roots  of  the  trees  and  the  flowers  and 
the  bracken  ;  and  by  their  digging  they  are  also 
ploughing  up  the  soil  and  helping  to  keep  it 
loose  and  soft  as  it  needs  to  be  if  trees  and  flowers 
are  to  grow  as  they  should.  Then  thirdly,  the 
decaying  and  dead  leaves  which  the  worms  are 
constantly  burying  in  their  tunnels,  either  for 
wall-paper  or  for  food  in  time  mingle  with  the 
earth  and  form  the  rich  nourishing  plant-food 
that  human  gardeners  name  leaf -mould,  without 
which  the  trees  and  other  plants  would  soon  die. 
In  fact,  human  gardeners  themselves  are  very 
glad  to  take  some  of  this  leaf-mould  made  by 
the  worms  to  use  for  their  potplants,  because 
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they  know  how  valuable  it  is  to  plant  folk,  if  the 
plants  are  to  grow  up  strong  and  healthy  and 
beautiful." 

"  So  you  see,  our  little  worm  brothers  are 
most  useful  gardeners  in  quite  a  number  of  ways," 
Sylvania  concluded  with  a  loving,  grateful  glance 
at  her  tiny  brown  workers.  "  And,  indeed, 
without  their  help  there  would  probably  not  be 
many  trees  and  flowers  left  in  the  world,  at  any 
rate  not  in  the  wilder  parts  where  no  human 
gardeners  go.  Someday  perhaps  you  will  read 
more  about  these  wonderful  little  worm-folk 
and  their  work  for  the  world  in  a  big  book 
written  entirely  about  earth-worms  by  a  very 
clever  man  named  Charles  Darwin." 

"  Oh,  I  know  I  Cousin  Frances  has  books  by 
a  man  called  that,  so  I  'spect  it's  the  same  one," 
said  Lois,  her  sweet,  earnest  little  face  lighting 
up.  "  She  said  we  could  read  them  some  day 
when  we're  big,  but  she's  told  us  things  out  of 
them  lots  of  times  while  she  was  staying  with  us. 
Isn't  there  some  more  things  we  can  know  about 
the  darling  worms  now  this  very  minute  that 
you  can  tell  us  ?  I  do  so  like  listening  to 
worm-stories." 

"  Yes,  there  are  still  some  more  things  you 
might  know  about  now,"  said  Sylvania,  with  a 
kindly  smile  into  the  two  child  faces  upturned 
to  hers.  "  But  first  suppose  you  watch  those 
worms  over  there  who  are  digging  away  at  new 
tunnels,  and  see  if  you  can  find  out  how  they 
do  it  and  what  they  do  with  the  earth  they  dig 
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out.  For  remember,  a  worm  has  no  teeth  and 
no  paws  to  dig  with  1  " 

For  a  few  seconds  the  children  watched  in 
silence  the  worms  indicated,  puzzled  indeed. 
How  could  anyone  possibly  dig  out  a  tunnel 
without  any  paws  or  hands  with  which  to  do  the 
digging,  especially  a  tunnel  a  hundred  times 
longer  than  himself  ?  It  sounded  like  a  miracle  1 
— or  a  riddle  !  The  wild  brown  bunnies  and 
the  velvety  black  moles  used  their  paws  for 
digging  out  their  tunnels,  and  human  beings  had 
to  have  spades  and  other  tools.  But  a  worm 
had  none  of  these  things  1 

"  I  think  he  looks  as  if  he's  eating  out  the  mud 
to  make  his  tunnel-hole  !  "  Lois  said  doubtfully 
at  last.  "  But  he  wouldn't  eat  mud,  would 
he?" 

"  You  have  got  very  near  it,  for  that  is  some- 
thing like  what  he  does  do  !  "  said  Sylvania. 
"  For  he  uses  his  tube-like  body  as  a  cart  so  to 
speak,  in  which  to  carry  away  the  earth  from  out 
of  the  tunnel  he  is  making.  First,  he  eats  his 
way  into  the  earth,  packs  into  his  body  as  much 
of  the  dug-out  earth  as  he  can  possibly  induce 
it;  to /hold,  and  then  goes  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  pours  it  all  out  at  his  tail — and 
in  the  form  of  those  little  coils  of  earth  you  see 
lying  all  about — ^worm-casts  as  they  are  called. 
This  done,  back  he  goes  to  his  tunnel,  digs  out 
a  little  more  earth,  and  then,  with  his  body 
again  well  filled,  up  to  the  top  he  travels  again 
to  pour  that  lot  out  too.    And  so  he  goes 
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patiently  on  and  on,  perhaps  hundreds  of  times 
till  at  last  he  has  made  his  tunnel  as  long  as  he 
wants  it.  And  just  think  what  a  long  way  he 
has  to  travel  to  bring  up  his  last  cart  loads 
o£  mud !  " 

"  Well,  he  must  work  hard  1  "  exclaimed  Lois, 
wonder  and  admiration  in  her  eyes  as  their 
gaze  roamed  from  one  little  brown  worker  to 
another.  "  I  think  worms  are  most  splendid 
people  !  " 

"  So  does  White  Rabbit  and  me,  and  we  would 
ever  so  much  like  to  see  a  worm  squirting  the  mud 
out  of  his  tail !  "  said  Lance  with  much  relish. 
"  Do  you  think  one  would  do  it  now  this  minute 
just  to  show  us  ?  Oh,  my  fur  and  whiskers  I 
There's  one  just  started  doing  it !  I  didn't 
think  worms  knew  English,  or  even  Rabbitish  1  " 

With  much  glee  both  children,  and,  of  course. 
White  Rabbit,  watched  the  obliging  worm  as  he 
emptied  himself  of  his  load  of  earth  in  the  way 
described  by  their  fairy  friend,  while  Sylvania 
herself  watched  them^  a  little  smile  on  her  lips 
but  a  tender  beautiful  light  in  her  violet  eyes. 
Then  after  a  moment  she  said — 

"  Sometimes  Mr.  Worm  does  not  pour  out  all 
the  earth  he  takes  into  his  body.  Some  of  it 
he  keeps  back  for  food,  and  this  instead  of  passing 
along  his  body  to  the  tail-end  stays  in  the  little 
mill  he  keeps  inside  him,  somewhere  near  his 
mouth.  For  you  must  loiow  that  Mr.  Worm 
is  his  own  miller,  as  well  as  a  gardener,  a  tunnel- 
maker  and  a  ploughman  !  " 
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"  A  mill  1  A  mill  inside  him  I  "  exclaimed  Lois, 
het  eyes  big  with  surprise,  "  Why,  a  mill  is  a 
great  'normous  thing  1 — I've  seen  one  my 
ownself ! — and  I  thought  it's  people  that  live  in 
mills,  not  mills  that  live  in  people  !  " 

Lance,  meantime,  with  the  aid  of  White  Rabbit, 
was  bravely  examining  the  worm  nearest  him 
in  order  to  try  and  discover  for  himself  the 
key  to  the  mystery,  though  he  did  not  touch  the 
worm  lest  he  should  hurt  the  slender  body. 
After  a  moment  he  gave  his  head  a  solemn  shake, 
at  the  same  time  making  White  Rabbit  shake  his 
also. 

"  We  doesn't  see  how  a  mill  could  get  inside 
a  worm  !  "  he  announced.  "  Is  worms  fairies 
or  brownies,  or  some  of  the  other  magic  people  ? 
What's  their  mills  like  ?  " 

"  Well,  it's  not  exactly  the  kind  of  mill  you 
are  both  thinking  of,  you  know,"  said  Sylvania 
with  an  amused  little  laugh.  "  It  is  just  a  tiny 
wee  thing  he  keeps  somewhere  near  the  end  of 
his  throat  just  next  to  his  food-cupboard  or  crop, 
as  it  is  called,  and  this  is  how  the  order  goes — 
mouth,  throat,  crop,  and  then  the  mill,  or,  to 
give  it  its  proper  name,  the  gi:i^ard.  Now  this 
little  mill  is  very  useful  to  our  worm  brothers, 
for  they  have  no  teeth  with  which  to  grind  up 
their  food  like  we  have.  They  have  nothing  but 
lips  with  which  to  do  almost  everything.  So  he 
pulls  his  food  to  him  with  his  lips  and  holds  on 
to  it  with  his  lips,  and  then  it  enters  his  mouth 
to  be  passed  on  down  his  throat  to  his  crop, 
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and  then  to  his  gizzard,  or  mill.  His  mill- 
stones for  grinding  up  his  food  are  the  tiny  tiny- 
stones  or  sand  grains  which  he  has  swallowed 
on  purpose  to  keep  in  his  mill.  Don't  you  think 
now  that  he  is  a  very  wonderfully  made  little 
being  ?  " 

"  Ever  and  ever  so  !  "  Lois  said  with  earnest 
shining  eyes.  "  Ever  and  ever  so  !  "  echoed 
Lance,  "  and  White  Rabbit  thinks  so  too." 

"  There  is  one  other  discovery  about  worms 
waiting  for  you,  and  just  time  for  you  to  explore 
it  I  "  Sylvania  said,  "  and  then  I  think  it  will  be 
time  for  you  to  run  home.  Now  I  wonder  will 
you  be  able  to  find  out  for  yourselves  what  this 
other  discovery  is  ?  It  is  something  very 
interesting." 


(7)  The  Babies  and  their  Cradles 

With  quite  a  thrill  of  excitement  the  two 
children  gave  themselves  up  to  studying  the 
various  worms,  and  exploring  them  and  their 
tunnels  for  fresh  marvels.  There  really  was 
something  quite  fascinating  about  worms 
when  you  had  come  to  know  them  a  bit,  and 
could  watch  them  at  their  work  1 

This  time  it  was  Lance  who  was  the  first  to 
spy  out  something  fresh,  and  he  announced  his 
discovery  in  a  fashion  entirely  his  own. 

"  Why,  that  worm  over  there  looks  as  if  he's 
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got  a  big  lumpy  toothache  all  round  his  body  !  " 
he  exclaimed  in  astonishment.  "  Do  worms  have 
toothache  in  their  backs,  Fairy  Lady  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Lance,  you  are  funny  1  "  cried  Lois, 
with  a  little  peal  of  laughter.  "  How  can 
anyone  have  a  toothache  in  their  backs,  specially 
when  they  haven't  got  any  teeth  to  have  it  with. 
Which  worm  is  it  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  see  !  "  And  she 
stooped  forward  to  look  more  closely  at  the 
curious  swelling  near  the  head  end  of  the  worm's 
body,  which  Lance  had  described  as  a  toothache ; 
toothaches,  in  his  small  mind,  being  invariably 
associated  with  swellings. 

On  investigation  it  seemed  to  both  children 
as  if  from  about  six  to  nine  of  the  little  rings 
on  the  worm's  body  had  swollen,  but  neither  of 
the  children  succeeded  in  guessing  aright  as  to 
the  why  of  this  strange  happening.  In  the  end 
they  gave  it  up,  and  turnecl  to  Sylvania  for  the 
explanation. 

"  That  lump  is  the  case  or  cocoon  in  which 
the  worms  lay  their  eggs,"  Sylvania  replied. 
"  Learned  men  call  it  the  Clittellum^  which  means 
saddle,  and  it  is  formed  by  a  substance — some 
sort  of  material,  that  is  to  say — hidden  away  in 
the  worm's  skin.  'Tis  mysterious  but  very 
wonderful  stuff,  too.  Inside  the  cocoon  there  is 
always  some  food  with  the  eggs,  ready  for  the 
baby  worms  to  live  on  till  they  are  able  to  get 
their  food  supply  for  themselves.  Well,  when 
the  eggs  and  food  are  all  safely  inside  the  cocoon 

the  worm  slips  it  over  her  head  " 
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"  Oh,  my  fur  and  whiskers  1  "  ejaculated 
Lance  and  White  Rabbit  together. 

"  And  the  ends  of  it  at  once  close  up,"  con- 
tinued Sylvania,  "  so  that  it  looks  like  a  closed 
bag  or  sack.  Then  the  worm  very  carefully 
hides  her  treasure  away  in  the  earth,  but  quite 
near  the  surface  so  that  the  sun's  warmth  can 
reach  it.  After  a  time  Mother  Sun  with  her  many 
bright  sunbeam  rays  has  warmed  into  active 
being  the  magic  spark  of  life  hidden  away  in 
each  wee  egg,  and  then  after  a  while  longer, 
lo  and  behold  !  out  of  each  egg  comes  a  baby 
worm,  all  ready  to  begin  its  adventures  in  the 
big  world,  and  to  take  its  share,  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  splendid  army  of  worm  gardeners,  in 
helping  to  keep  that  world  beautiful  with  flowers 
and  trees  and  ferns  and  mosses. 

"  So  there  you  have  the  story  of  the  worm 
babies  and  their  cradles,  my  children,  and  I 
think  that  must  end  worm-stories  for  to-night  1  " 
Sylvania  concluded  with  a  kindly  smile  at  her 
two  entranced  listeners.  "  Vera  will  have  come 
out  in  the  garden  by  this  time  and  will  be  looking 
for  you  to  get  you  off  to  bed  !  " 

"  Oh,  but  we  would  like  to  stay  and  hear  some 
more  about  the  darling  worm-babies  I  "  said 
Lois,  her  blue  eyes  full  of  the  shining  light  they 
so  often  held.  "  And  we  should  so  like  to  see 
a  Mrs.  Worm  slip  the  cradle  off  her  head 
Could  we  come  another  time  to  see  ?  " 

"  White  Rabbit  and  me  wants  to  see  it  now  \ 
said  Lance  firmly.    "  Wouldn't  that  Mrs.  Worm 
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with  the  toothache-cradle  do  it  now  so  we 
could  look  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  quite  teady  to  be  taken  off  yet," 
said  Sylvania,  "  but  you  shall  certainly  come 
again,  and  I  will  call  you  when  there  is  a  cradle 
ready  to  be  taken  off.  You  will  always  be  able 
to  hear  my  call  now,  I  think — the  call  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Woods,  for  once  heard  and  answered 
it  is  easy  to  hear  it  again.  But  for  now,  good-bye 
dear  children.  I  am  so  glad  you  like  my  little 
brown  gardeners  who  are  also  some  of  my  many 
children !  " 

"  We  just  love  them,  and  they're  our  little 
brown  brothers,  aren't  they  ?  "  said  Lois,  her 
sweet  face  all  aglow.  "  We'll  always  remember 
about  everything  being  our  little  brothers,  just  like 
Cousin  Frances  said — Worms  and  Froggies  and 
Butmies  and  Moles  and — Oh,  all  the  folks 
you've  shown  us  under  the  ground,  and  just 
everybody  \  " 

"  White  Rabbit  and  me  will  'member  too  !  " 
said  Lance  with  a  beaming  smile.  "  And  we 
won't  never  no  more  think  worms  isn't  pretty 
and  nice !  We'd  like  to  make  friends  with  one 
and  tame  him ! — oh,  and  a  Mrs.  Worm  too, 
'cos  then  we  could  see  her  taking  her  egg-cradle 
off  over  her  head !  Which  is  the  Mr.  Worms 
and  which  is  the  Mrs.  Worms  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  expect  you  will  think  it  is  another 
case  of  curiouser  and  curiouser  \  "  Sylvania  said 
with  a  smile.  "  Because  each  worm  is  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Worm  both  in  one,  just  like  some  flowers 
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and  trees  ate,  but  how  this  can  be  is  one  of  the 
big  mysteries  which  must  wait  for  a  while  for 
you  to  explore  for  Vera  is  hunting  all  over  the 
garden  for  you,  and  it  would  not  be  kind  to  give 
her  a  lot  of  trouble  and  anxiety  about  you,  you 
know.  So  off  you  go  now,  dear  children,  and 
always  you  can  come  again  whenever  you  like, 
for  the  Spirit  of  the  Woods  is  ever  ready  to 
welcome  back  her  human  children,  young  and 
old  ;  good-bye,  then,  just  for  now  !  " 

Drawing  them  into  her  arms  she  stooped  and 
kissed  them,  and  kissed  White  Rabbit  too,  much 
to  Lance's  delight.  Then  all  in  a  flash  she 
vanished,  and  to  the  children's  great  amazement, 
they  found  themselves  standing  once  more  at 
the  entrance  to  the  wood,  though  how  they 
could  have  got  there  all  in  a  second  they  could 
not  imagine  ...  I 

"  I  expect  it  was  part  of  the  Fairy-Lady's 
magic  1  "  said  Lois  wisely,  after  she  had  recovered 
from  her  bewilderment,  the  shining,  dreamy  look 
back  in  her  eyes.  "  Now  then.  Lance,  let's 
run!  Vera's  whistling  for  us  in  her  hurry-up 
whistle  I  " 


"  Wherever  have  you  children  been  ?  "  asked 
Vera,  a  pretty,  fair-haired  girl  of  twenty,  as  her 
small  brother  and  sister  came  racing  across  the 
garden  hand  in  hand.  "  We've  seen  nothing 
of  you  in  the  garden  for  quite  an  hour  1  " 
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The  reply  was  so  wholly  unexpected  that  it 
nearly  took  Vera's  breath  away. 

"  It's  all  right,  Vera  dear,  we've  been  having 
adventures  in  Worroland,  making  friends  with 
some  lovely  little  brown  worms  !  "  said  Lois 
with  her  sweetest  and  most  shining  look.  "  And 
they're  our  little  brown  brothers,  just  like  the 
bunnies  and  squirrels  and  mousies  and  the  other 
folks,  and  we're  going  to  see  them  again  soon  1  " 

"  And  you  mustn't  never  shiver  down  your 
back  at  them  any  more  !  "  cried  Lance,  "  'cos 
they  is  the  most  magical  people,  and  most  all 
the  time  White  Rabbit  and  me  had  to  keep 
*  jackilating  '  '  Oh,  my  fur  and  whiskers  1 '  to 
them  I  " 
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AMONG  THE  GREY  WINGS 
OF  AFRICA 


(i)  Tm  Prisoners 

"  You're  caged,  Polly,  and  so  am  I  now,  and  I 
don't  like  it  one  bit !  "  said  Gladys  very  em- 
phatically, from  the  broad  low  window-sill, 
addressing  the  Parrot  whose  cage  stood  against 
the  wall  almost  directly  in  front  of  her  as  she 
sat  sideways  on  her  perch.  "I  wonder  i£ jou 
do  ?  " 

Polly  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  his  head 
cocked  on  one  side,  then  he  remarked  :  "  Hot 
day!" 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  is,"  said  Gladys,  turning  her 
head  to  gaze  wistfully  out  of  the  wide  open 
window.  "  The  sun's  simply  glorious — real  hot 
June  sun,  and  everything  outside  is  just  shouting 
to  us  to  come  out  and  play  with  the  sun-fays  and 
the  wind-sprites  and  the  trees,  so  it  really  makes 
it  all  the  worse  being  shut  up  like  this,  and  not 
allowed  to  go  out  even  into  the  garden.  I 
should  think  you'd  think  so  too,  Polly — if  you 
haven't  forgotten  what  it's  like  to  be  able  to 
fly  about  in  the  sunshine  like  the  birds  out  there 
are  doing." 

She  leaned  out  of  the  window  as  far  as  she 
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could  without  overbalancing,  and  drew  in  long 
deep  breaths  of  the  fragrant  flower-scented  warm 
air,  while  Polly  gravely  studied  all  there  was 
left  of  her  within  his  view — ^her  long  brown  hair 
falling  loosely  down  her  back,  her  pretty  pale 
blue  dress,  and  her  two  long  legs  in  their  light 
brown  stockings  and  strap-shoes. 

"  Poor  dear  thing  1  What's  the  matter,"  he 
said,  with  such  an  exact  imitation  of  Aunt 
Millicent's  usual,  rather  patronising  voice  when 
enquiring  after  a  poorer  neighbour  reported  to 
be  ill,  that  Gladys  could  not  help  laughing.  She 
drew  herself  in  and  looked  across  at  her  com- 
panion with  a  half  mischievous,  wholly  un- 
repentant smile.  Then,  leaning  her  head  against 
the  window  frame,  she  settled  down  for  a  talk, 
finding  some  relief  for  her  feelings  to  have 
someone  to  whom  to  pour  out  her  troubles, 
even  if  it  was  only  a  bird. 

"  Well,  listen,  then,  and  I'll  explain  what  the 
matter  is,"  she  said.  "  I'm  really  being  punished, 
only  it's  for  something  I'm  heaps  glad  I  did,  and 
I'd  do  it  again  to-morrow  and  lots  of  other  times 
too,  even  if  it  meant  being  kept  indoors  for  a 
whole  week  every  time  instead  of  only  just  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  It's  just  struck  three,  Polly, 
and  I  was  to  have  been  at  Jean  Kingston's  garden- 
party  by  now,  but  here  I  am  a  prisoner  like  you 
because  Aunt  Millicent  has  shut  me  up  in  here 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  without  even  any  books 
to  read — for  of  course  she  knows  I'd  manage  to 
be  happy  enough  if  I'd  just  got  a  story  to  curl 
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Up  on  this  sunny  window  seat  with — and  I've 
got  to  write  out  something  fifty  times  that  I 
just  won^t  write  !  And  what  do  you  think  it  is 
that  I'm  being  punished  for  the  very  day  of  Jean's 
party,  and  the  first  weel<:  I've  been  staying  here  ?  " 

"  Naughty  girl  1  Pull  the  pig's  tail,"  crooned 
Polly  in  a  sing-song  tone,  shutting  his  eyes  in 
half  drowsy,  half  melancholy  fashion,  then 
looking  at  Gladys  again  with  something  very 
like  a  wink. 

For  the  second  time  Gladys  could  not  help 
laughing.  "  No,  I  didn't  pull  the  pig's  tail  I  " 
she  said,  with  pretended  indignation.  "  I 
wouldn't  pull  any  animal's  tail.  And  if  I  had 
pulled  the  pig's  tail  by  accident  I  would  have 
apologised  to  him  and  given  him  something 
nice  to  eat  to  make  himself  and  his  tail  feel  all 
right  again.  Now  listen,  and  I'll  tell  you  the 
story  right  from  the  beginning,  and  you  mustn't 
go  making  any  more  frivolous  remarks  in  the 
middle  about  tails  !  It's  my  tale^  not  the  pig's, 
and  it's  really  quite  serious,  besides  being  one 
you  ought  to  agree  with,  Polly  ! 

"  Well,  it  happened  this  morning — oh,  I 
forgot !  I'd  best  tell  you  about  yesterday  fixst, 
because  if  it  had  not  been  for  yesterday  I  should 
not  have  been  punished  till  next  time.  Well, 
yesterday  afternoon  when  I  was  out  I  heard 
Mr.  Wilson's  darling  black  retriever  dog  whining 
and  howling  most  dreadfully,  and  when  I  asked 
the  next-door  little  boy  about  it,  as  he  was 
standing  near  just  then,  he  said  the  Wilsons'  had 
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gone  out  for  the  day  and  left  their  dog  chained 
up,  and  that  anyhow  he  always  was  kept  on  the 
chain  a  lot.  So  I  thought  I'd  give  him  a  good 
run  and  bring  him  home  before  the  Wilsons' 
came  back.  It's  quite  easy  to  get  round  to  the 
back  garden,  so  I  went  and  fetched  him,  and  we 
had  a  glorious  time  out  in  the  fields,  and  he  was 
so  happy !  I  gave  him  a  bun  for  his  picnic  tea,  as 
I  was  picnicking  out,  and  then  coming  home  we 
lost  our  way  somehow,  and  we  didn't  get  to  the 
Wilson's  house  till  after  they  had  got  back. 
And  they  were  so  cross,  even  though  Carlo 
had  been  so  happy,  and  I  offered  to  come  and 
take  him  out  any  time  for  them  if  they  hadn't 
time  to  take  him  for  runs  themselves.  Then 
Mr.  Wilson  said  I  was  a  meddlesome  young 
hussy  and  he  went  straight  off  on  his  motor-bike 
and  told  Aunt  Millicent  even  before  I'd  had  time 
to  get  back  and  tell  her  myself.  And  she  was 
cross  too,  and  said  that  if  I  went  meddling  with 
other  people's  property  any  more  she  would  keep 
me  shut  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day  as  a  punishment 
and  to  teach  me  not  to  do  it  again.  She  said 
that  in  front  of  Mr.  Wilson  because  he  waited  to 
make  sure  I  was  scolded.  Wasn't  it  nasty  of 
him  ? 

"Well,  then  this  morning  when  I  was  out 
exploring  by  myself,  as  Jean  couldn't  come — 
and  you  see,  I  don't  know  anyone  else  here  to 
go  out  with  yet — ^I  started  down  a  narrow  lane 
that  looked  as  if  it  led  to  some  wood  that  I  could 
see  the  top  of,  and  I  passed  a  row  of  little  cottages 
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all  joined  together,  without  any  front  gardens 
at  all.  And  on  the  wall  of  one  of  them  was  a 
most  dreadfully  tiny  cage  with  a  poor  little  wild 
skylark  in  it !  He  looked  as  if  he  hadn't  been 
caught  long,  because  he  was  so  frantically 
trying  to  get  out,  and  he  kept  flying  upwards 
and  knocking  his  head  against  the  roof — ^which 
was  only  about  two  inches  above  his  head  when 
he  was  sitting  on  the  perch — ^then  he  tried  to  get 
out  through  the  bars,  and  knocked  himself 
against  those  too.  The  sun  was  boiling  hot 
and  he  was  just  bursting  to  get  out  and  fly  away 
to  his  own  lovely  fields,  and  something  inside 
me  was  just  bursting  to  let  him.  There  wasn't 
anyone  about  just  then,  so  I  Imocked  at  the  door 
and  thought  I'd  ask  the  people  inside  if  they 
would  not  please  let  him  go  free.  But  no  one 
came,  so  I  suppose  the  children  were  at  school, 
and  the  father  out  at  work,  and  the  mother 
either  out  shopping  or  down  the  garden  hanging 
out  the  washing  or  something.  At  first  I  thought 
I'd  go  on  and  come  back  later,  but  somehow  I 
just  couldn't  leave  the  poor  little  lark  shut  up 
like  that  with  hardly  any  room  to  even  move 
and  all  frightened  and  hurting  himself,  and 
besides,  I  was  afraid  the  people  might  not  let  me 
set  him  free  after  all.  So  I  thought  I'd  make  sure 
of  it  while  there  was  no  one  about  to  stop  me, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  matter  just  then  except 
just  to  get  that  lark  free — ^not  even  Jean's  party 
and  being  out  in  the  sunshine,  though  I'd  been  so 
looking  forward  to  it.    So  I  opened  the  cage 
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door  wide,  and  away  he  flew  I — away  to  his 
fields,  flying  high  up  and  singing  me  a  happy 
little  thank-you  song  as  he  went.  I  was  so  happy 
and  excited  I  danced  all  the  way  down  the  lane  1  " 

She  paused,  breathless  and  glowing,  her  hazel 
eyes  sparlding  again  just  as  they  had  sparkled 
when  she  was  first  watching  the  lark  soar  up 
into  the  heights  he  loved.  For  a  moment  she 
saw  only  that  freed  lark,  then  she  looked  up  at 
the  still  caged  bird  in  front  of  her.  Polly  was 
sitting  hunched  up  in  the  farthest  corner  of  his 
cage  now,  where  there  was  a  little  shade,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  become  very  drowsy  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun — too  drowsy  even  to  talk,  though 
usually  he  was  always  ready  for  a  conversation 
with  anyone  who  would  stay  long  enough  to 
have  one  with  him. 

"  I'd  setj/^?/^  free  if  I  could  1  "  said  Gladys  with 
a  bursting  feeling  at  her  heart  such  as  she  had 
never  had  before  when  looking  at  Aunt  Mil- 
licent's  well-loved,  well-treated  parrot.  "  I  know 
you've  got  a  huge  cage,  and  that  you  come  out 
and  fly  about  the  room  ever  so  many  times  a  day, 
and  that  Aunt  Millicent  is  ever  so  fond  of  you, 
and  you're  ever  so  fond  of  her,  and  most  times 
you  seem  quite  happy.  But  I  shouldn't  think  it 
could  be  the  same  as  being  able  to  fly  about  in 
the  fields  and  woods  out  in  the  sunshine,  and 
having  romances  and  weddings  and  darling 
baby  parrots.  Even  the  biggest  room  to  fly  in, 
and  having  a  very  nice  person  to  look  after  you, 
isn't  the  same  as  being  out  in  the  fields  and  having 
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birds  or  children  like  yourself  to  play  with." 

Again  Gladys's  eyes  turned  longingly  to  the 
open  window  through  which  she  could  see  first 
the  beautiful  rambling  old  garden  and  then  the 
stretches  of  fields  and  woods  beyond — ^all  so 
achingly  tempting  in  their  golden  glory  of 
summer  sunshine. 

"  Oh,  Polly  dear,  just  doesn't  it  all  hurt  \  " 
she  said  with  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  and  tears 
threatening  to  fill  her  eyes.  "  And  isn't  it  a 
dreadfully  puzzling  world  ?  You  didn't  do 
anything  disobedient  like  I  did  to  get  shut  up 
in  a  prison,  and  yet  someone  came  along  just  the 
same,  and  somehow  caught  you  and  stole  you 
away  from  your  own  lovely  forests  somewhere 
in  Africa,  and  shut  you  up  in  a  prison  for  all 
the  rest  of  your  life.  And,  although  I  was 
disobeying  Aunt  Millicent,  I  was  really  only 
trying  to  do  what  Daddy  and  Mummy  said — 
to  make  everyone  I  meet  glad  because  my  name's 
Gladys.  I  made  a  poor  chained  doggie  happy, 
and  a  darling  little  lark  happy,  and  their  people 
ou^t  to  have  been  glad  too,  because  of  their 
being  glad — but  they  weren't,  you  see,  and  the 
next  door  people  told  the  lark's  people  and  the 
man  got  here  just  a  minute  after  I'd  got  home, 
before  I'd  had  time  to  explain  to  Auntie  myself — 
and  so  I'm  a  prisoner  too,  only  not  for  all  my 
life  like  you  are.  Oh,  Polly  darling,  just  don't 
I  wish  I  could  let  you  out  now  to  even  come  and 
sit  on  my  shoulder  like  you  do  sometimes  I 
But  Auntie's  forbidden  me  to,  because  she  says 
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I'll  be  letting  j^?//  loose  out  of  doors  next.  So  you 
see  I've  got  to  write  fifty  times  *  I  mustn't  meddle 
with  other  people's  property,'  only  I'm  not  going 
to  I  Oh,  Polly,  just  wouldn't  it  be  lovely  if  we 
could  both  fly  out  of  the  window,  right  away 
from  our  cages,  away  off  to  your  own  forests 
in  Africa  !  Then  you  could  live  there  again 
always^  and  I'd  stay  for  a  holiday  to  see  your 
lovely  homes  and  be  introduced  to  all  your 
parrot  friends  and  relations.  And  perhaps  I'd 
dance  at  your  wedding,  and  see  your  baby 
pollies  !  " 

She  looked  across  at  him  with  sparkling  eyes, 
her  face  glowing,  even  through  the  mist  of  tears 
that  had  not  quite  cleared  away.  And  then  all 
in  a  flash  something  unexpected  happened, 
something  quite  bewilderingly  surprising  and 
exciting. 


(2)  By  Fairy  Aeroplane  to  Africa 

"  Would  you  really  like  to  fly  to  Parrot-Land  ?  " 
asked  a  soft  sweet  voice  from  outside  the 
window  ;  and  then  almost  before  Gladys  had 
time  to  turn  round  to  see  who  the  speaker  might 
be,  there  was  a  flash  of  brilliant  rose-pink,  and 
the  next  moment  a  fairy-like  child-figure  had 
somehow  flitted  into  the  room  and  was  sitting 
on  the  window-sill  beside  her. 

For  a  moment  Gladys  gazed  at  the  newcomer 
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in  dumb  amazement  and  wonder,  yet  with  a 
gleam  of  joyous  recognition  dawning  in  her  eyes. 
This  child  in  the  bright  rose-pink  dress,  about 
her  own  age — eleven  years — ^with  the  wealth 
of  rippling  golden-brown  hair  that  fell  right  to 
her  waist,  with  eyes  the  rich  pure  blue  of  a 
tropical  summer  sky — all  so  familiar,  and  yet 
to-day  with  something  so  mysteriously  unfamiliar 
about  her — ^who  else  could  she  be  but  Evereld, 
her  imaginary  twin  sister,  who  had  been  her 
unseen  friend  and  playmate  ever  since  she  could 
remember  ?  Evereld  had  been  Evelyn  at  first, 
but  later  on,  after  Gladys  had  discovered  on  her 
tenth  birthday  the  novels  of  Edna  Lyall,  who 
immediately  became  her  favourite  author,  she 
had  changed  her  name  to  Evereld,  the  name  of 
the  heroine  of  Wayfaring  Men,  its  unusualness 
and  its  musical  sound  having  taken  her  fancy. 

The  next  moment  the  gleam  of  recognition  in 
Gladys's  eyes  had  become  full  radiance  of  joyous 
welcome,  and  with  both  hands  outstretched  to 
take  her  friend's,  she  exclaimed,  her  voice  quite 
thrilling  with  her  joy  : 

"  Oh,  Evereld  !  I  couldn't  believe  it  was  you 
at  first,  because  you  looked  so — so — extra 
real  \  " 

Evereld  laughed  gaily.  "  It  was  funny  your 
not  knowing  me  at  first,  seeing  it  was  you  who 
made  me,  and  I've  been  with  you  such  heaps  of 
times  !  "  she  said.  "  I've  been  real  to  you  for 
quite  seven  years  now.  Don't  you  remember 
how  you  gave  me  curly  golden-brown  hair  that 
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reached  my  waist  because  yours  is  straight  and 
just  an  ordinary  brown  and  not  much  longer 
than  your  shoulders,  and  you  wanted  hair  like 
you  gave  me  ?  And  most  times  you  always 
gave  me  a  rose-pink  dress  with  lace  on  it,  and  a 
pearl  necklace,  when  we  were  going  on  special 
adventures.  Well,  I've  come  to  see  if  you'd 
like  to  have  another  adventure  to-day — ^to 
Parrot-Land,  I  thought,  as  I  heard  you  talking 
to  Polly  about  wishing  you  and  he  could  fly 
there.  We'd  take  him  with  us,  of  course,  only 
we  couldn't  leave  him  there,  like  we'd  just  love 
to  if  we  could.  It's  just  our  inside  selves — our 
magic  selves — ^that  will  be  going,  and  Polly's 
inside  self,  and  we'll  all  have  to  come  back  to 
our  outside  selves  again.  But  I  have  our  fairy 
aeroplane  with  me,  look ;  would  you  like  us  all 
to  go  in  it  to  Parrot-Land  even  for  just  an 
adventure-time,  as  it  can't  be  a  staying-time  ?  " 

"  Oh,  rather  \  "  cried  Gladys  delightedly,  her 
gaze  roaming  out  of  the  window  again — this 
time  to  see  where  their  fairy  aeroplane  was 
waiting.  "  Oh,  there  it  is  1  That  looks  extra 
real  too.  Just  doesn't  it  look  lovely  in  the 
sunshine  I  " 

They  had  made  it  themselves,  she  and  Evereld, 
with  just  a  little  help  from  her  imaginative 
Irish  mother,  for  they  had  been  only  seven 
years  old  when  they  first  planned  it,  and  they 
had  never  seen  a  real  aeroplane  at  close  quarters 
in  their  lives.  In  shape  they  had  made  it  very 
like  one  of  the  graceful  swan-boats  in  which 
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they  had  sailed  at  an  exhibition  once,  but  they 
had  formed  it  of  mothet-o' -pearl,  so  that  it 
flashed  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  in  the 
sunshine.  Usually  they  had  it  lined  with 
cushions  of  pale  green  silk,  as  it  was  to-day. 
Its  great  white  wings  had  been  made — so 
Mother  had  said  when  she  helped  them  to 
make  them — from  the  feathers  dropped  by 
the  "little  white  birds  of  thought,"  tipped 
by  some  Heaven-blue  feathers  given  them  by 
the  Blue  Bird  of  Happiness.  Just  now  it  was 
swaying  lightly  on  the  top  of  a  flowering  haw- 
thorn bush,  and  was  looking  its  loveliest  in 
the  brilliant  sunshine.  Gladys's  eyes  sparlded 
as  she  gazed  out  at  it,  and  she  was  just  about 
to  spring  up  ready  to  go  to  it,  when  for  just 
a  second  doubt  seized  her,  and  she  looked 
back  at  Evereld  with  a  question  on  her  lips. 

"  I  suppose  it's  not  wrong  for  me  to  come  ?  " 
she  said  wistfully.  "  You  see,  I'm  really  shut 
in  here  as  a  punishment,  and  Aunt  Millicent 
didn't  lock  the  door,  so  I'm  on  my  honour 
not  to  leave  the  room  till  she  comes  for  me. 
But  you  know  all  about  it,  I  expect,  Evereld, 
because  you  were  with  me  when  I  took  Carlo 
for  a  run,  and  let  the  lark  out,  though  I  didn't 
seem  to  feel  you  here  at  first  when  Aunt 
Millicent  shut  me  up  here — ^I  think  I  was  too 
disappointed  about  not  going  to  Jean's  party 
to  think  of  anything  else  just  then.  But  I 
expect  you  were  here  all  the  time  really, 
because  we  always  are  together  in  everything  I  " 
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Evereld  nodded  reassuringly.  "  Of  course 
I  was  here  all  the  time,  and  I  know  all  about 
everything,"  she  said.  "  And  it's  quite  all  right 
for  you  to  come  on  adventures  with  me  in 
this  aeroplane  because  it's  just  the  magic  one 
of  fancy.  We  don't  go  with  our  outside  selves, 
you  see,  and  it's  only  your  outside  self  that 
Aunt  Millicent  shut  up  in  here.  She  didn't 
say  your  mind — ^your  fairy-spirit,  you  know, 
mustn't  go  flying  about  wherever  it  likes. 
Polly's  outside  self  is  asleep  just  now,  so  that 
means  his  inside  fairy  self  is  free  to  come  with 
us  to  his  own  lovely  country.  So  come  along 
both  of  you,  and  off  we  will  go  1  " 

Gladys's  face  was  all  radiance  again,  and 
the  next  moment  the  two  children,  accom- 
panied by  their  parrot  friend,  had  flown  out 
through  the  window  on  their  own  fairy  wings 
to  the  top  of  the  hawthorn  bush.  In  less 
than  two  minutes  they  were  resting  luxuriously 
among  the  pale  green  cushions,  while  Polly 
perched  himself  on  the  gleaming  white  head 
of  the  swan,  although  he  did  not  stay  there 
all  the  time.  Then  away  they  went,  the  aero- 
plane's rainbow  colours  flashing  dazzlingly  in 
the  sunshine,  its  white  wings  glistening  like 
snow. 

Away,  away  they  flew,  sometimes  over  the 
great  mysterious  wonder-world  of  the  sea, 
sometimes  over  equally,  or  even  more  wonderful 
foreign  countries,  Polly  taking  flights  into  the 
air  every  now  and  then  and  speeding  ahead. 
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as  though  he  revelled  in  the  free  use  of  his 
wings,  after  which  he  would  return  for  a  time 
to  his  perch  on  the  swan's  head,  or  take  a  seat 
on  the  shoulder  of  one  or  other  of  the  children. 
Away,  and  still  away  they  went  for  hundreds 
of  miles — a  thrilling  air- journey  indeed — ^until 
at  last  they  found  themselves  flying  along  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  A  short  flight  inland, 
and  then  the  fairy  aeroplane  alighted  on  the 
top  of  one  of  those  strange  interesting  trees 
known  as  dragon  trees,  where  it  stood  swaying 
gently  in  the  breeze. 

"  Parrot-land  1  "  sang  out  Polly  joyously,  with 
an  excited  flapping  of  his  wings. 

"  Yes,  here  we  are  1  "  said  Evereld.  "  But 
before  we  fly  down  to  see  the  parrot-folk  we 
may  as  well  have  a  look  from  up  here  at  their 
country,  so  that  we  shall  know  what  sort  of  a 
land  they  live  in.  We  can  see  over  it  for 
hundreds  of  miles  from  up  here  with  our  fairy 
eyes.  Just  isn't  it  a  grandiferous,  exciting  place 
to  be  in  !  " 


(3)  In  the  'Land  of  the  Grej-Wings 

It  was  a  very  lovely  and  wonderful  part  of 
Nature's  Fairyland,  this  land  of  the  grey  parrots 
in  central  and  west  Africa — a  region  of  great 
stretches  of  grassland,  vast  forests  and  many 
rivers;    and,  grandest  of  all,  it  included  the 
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magnificent  Victoria  Falls,  two  and  a  half 
times  as  high  as  the  Niagara  Falls,  or  as  high 
as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral !  Then  there  were  all 
sorts  of  strange  beautiful  trees  that  the  children 
had  never  seen  before  except  in  pictures — 
dragon-trees,  ebony-trees,  butter-trees,  banana- 
trees,  baobab-trees  (which  produce  the  pulpy- 
fruit  sometimes  called  monkey-bread),  acacias, 
and  many  others.  There  were  also  innumerable 
kinds  of  strange  beautiful  flowers  of  the  most 
brilliant  tropical  colours,  and  there  were  the 
loveliest  birds,  some  of  them  with  plumage 
almost  as  brilliant  as  the  petals  of  the  flowers — 
weaver-birds,  sun-birds,  roller-birds,  love-birds, 
secretary-birds,  and  heaps  more,  including  the 
different  kinds  of  parrots  and  cockatoos. 

As  for  the  other  animals,  the  children  were 
quite  thrilled  to  find  themselves  among  real 
live  jree  lions,  leopards,  panthers,  elephants, 
giraffes,  crocodiles,  monkeys  of  all  kinds,  and 
many  other  animals  whom  they  had  before 
only  seen  either  in  pictures  or  on  their  one 
visit  to  the  London  Zoo — their  first  and  last, 
because  that  one  visit  had  given  them  so  bad 
an  "  attack  of  the  miserables  "  (as  Gladys  had 
expressed  it),  that  they  would  not  go  near  it 
again.  Freedom-loving  herself,  Gladys  could 
not  endure  to  see  any  fellow  creature  shut  up 
in  prison,  and  had  been  hastily  brought  away 
from  the  Zoo  almost  in  tears.  But  here  among 
the  animals  in  their  own  land,  living  their  own 
free,  happy,  romantic  lives,  it  was  all  most 
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thrillingly  interesting  and  enjoyable,  and  Gladys 
longed  for  time  to  visit  every  one  of  the  different 
kinds  of  creatures  she  could  see  from  her  lofty 
position. 

"  Only  it  would  take  months  to  call  on  all 
of  them,  I  expect,"  she  said,  "  so  we'll  just 
do  the  pollies  this  time,  and  take  it  in  turns 
with  the  others  for  our  next  adventures." 

Another  rather  exciting  thing  about  this 
region  of  the  parrots  was  that  it  was  mostly 
peopled  with  dark-skinned  natives.  The  little 
black  children  especially  fascinated  the  two 
explorers,  and  they  planned  still  another  future 
expedition,  this  time  for  the  special  purpose 
of  making  friends  with  these  dark-skinned 
natives  and  their  children. 

"  Now  let's  fly  down  and  start  paying  calls 
on  the  pollies,"  said  Evereld.  "  Else  we  shan't 
have  time  to  see  all  we  want  to  of  them.  Look, 
there  comes  our  own  Polly  back  to  fetch  us  I 
He  went  off  to  tell  his  relations  and  friends 
about  our  coming,  so  they  shouldn't  be  fright- 
ened at  our  flying  down  among  them.  All 
right,  Polly  dear,  we're  coming." 


(4)  The  Grey-Winged  "brotherhood 

That  the  grey  parrots  might  not  have  their 
wedding-times  and  babies  at  the  same  period 
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of  the  year  in  which  most  English  birds  have 
theirs  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  either 
Gladys  or  Evereld,  nor  would  it  have  been 
any  obstacle  to  their  present  adventure  even 
if  it  had.  It  is  just  as  easy  for  our  "  fairy- 
selves  " — as  Evereld  called  our  minds — to  fly 
in  a  second  from  the  month  of  June  to  the  month 
of  December  as  it  is  for  fhem  to  fly  from 
England  to  Africa  in  the  same  brief  space  of 
time.  Gladys  and  Evereld  had  set  their  hearts 
on  visiting  Polly's  wild  relations  at  their 
"  romance-time,"  by  which  they  meant  the 
time  of  parrot  courtships  and  weddings  and 
babies ;  and  so  they  had  landed  in  Africa 
in  the  month  of  December,  straight  from  the 
English  June — December,  such  a  warm  sunny 
month  in  Africa  1 — being  the  "  romance-time  " 
for  most  of  the  grey  parrots  in  that  tropical 
region. 

The  great  African  forest  was  simply  full  of 
happy  married  parrot  couples  when  Gladys 
and  Evereld  flew  down  from  their  aeroplane 
to  start  their  explorations  in  this  part  of  parrot 
land.  Some  of  the  parrots  had  been  married 
many  years,  for  parrots  usually  mate  for  life. 
Others,  the  younger  ones,  had  not  long  been 
married,  and  were  fresh  from  their  courtship 
time.  Almost  all  of  them,  both  the  older  and 
the  younger  ones,  had  arrived  at  some  stage 
or  other  in  family  cares.  Some,  for  instance, 
had  just  started  house-hunting — that  is  to  say, 
they  had  started  looking  for  a  tree  that  either 
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had  a  hollow  in  its  trunk  already,  or  whose 
trunk  was  suitable  for  having  one  scooped  out 
by  strong  parrot  beaks,  each  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Parrot  working  together  in  happy  comradeship 
to  make  a  little  home  for  themselves  and  their 
forthcoming  babies.  Other  parrot  couples  had 
already  hollowed  out  their  homes  and  were 
now  the  proud  possessors  of  from  two  to  five 
pinkish-white  eggs ;  while  still  others  were 
the  even  prouder  parents  of  as  many  baby 
parrots. 

The  children's  own  parrot-friend  took  them 
round  to  see  all  these  various  stages  in  parrot 
family  life,  before  bringing  them  to  his  own 
father  and  mother  for  a  proper  talk,  although 
he  explained  a  good  many  things  himself  while 
they  were  flying  about  among  the  others. 

"  The  reason  you  see  so  many  parrot  families 
living  close  together  in  the  same  forest,"  he 
said,  "  is  that  we  are  very  sociable  birds — just 
as  your  English  rooks  are — ^and  so  we  like  to 
live  together  in  colonies  just  as  the  rooks  do — 
and  your  rabbits  also,  I  believe.  I  don't  know 
much  about  your  English  arithmetic,  or  any 
other  arithmetic,  but  I  expect  it  would  tell  you 
there  are  some  hundreds  of  us  living  together 
in  each  colony — a  good  big  forest  brotherhood, 
you  see  1 " 

"  A  forest  brotherhood  I    How  lovely  and 
friendly  it  sounds  I "  said  Gladys,  "  And  it 
looks  so  pretty  too — ^all  the  crowds  of  parrots 
with  their  glossy  blue-grey  feathers  and  their 
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red  tails,  living  among  the  green  leaves  and 
yellow  bananas  and  the  other  fruits  and  nuts. 
I  should  so  like  to  paint  a  picture  of  it — ^with 
the  sun  shining  through  it  as  it  is  now  1  " 

"  Yes,  ours  is  a  beautiful  home,  and  a  happy, 
friendly  life,  too,"  said  Polly  proudly,  blissfully 
forgetful  for  the  moment  that  it  was  his  no 
longer,  and  that  soon  he  would  have  to  tear 
himself  away  from  it  to  return  to  the  loneliness 
of  a  cage  in  England.  "  Presently  you  shall 
hear  all  about  how  we  do  everything  together 
and  have  sentinels  for  special  sentry  duty, 
but  first  I  will  take  you  to  my  mother  and 
father  who  are  eagerly  waiting  for  you,  and 
you  will  see  my  new  little  brothers  and  sisters, 
too." 

He  flew  off  to  one  of  the  other  forest  trees 
as  he  spoke,  the  children  following,  and  the 
next  moment  they  were  all  perched  on  a  branch 
close  to  the  hollow  in  the  trunk  where  Polly's 
parents  lived  with  their  family,  and  were  being 
introduced  to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey- Wing, 
who  gave  them  a  warm  welcome.  Then  of 
course  the  four  baby  pollies  were  proudly 
shown  to  the  guests  and  the  children  lost  their 
hearts  to  the  wee  smoke-coloured  fluffy  darlings 
straight  away. 

"  Just  aren't  they  lovely  ? "  Gladys  said, 
gazing  in  at  them  with  tender  admiring  eyes. 
"  Might  we  stroke  them,  please,  if  we  do  it 
very  gently  ?  " 

"  By   all   means,"    said   Mrs.    Grey- Wing, 
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rufSing  her  feathers  with  pride  and  pleasure 
at  her  visitors'  admiration  of  her  treasures. 
"  They  are  just  beginning  to  look  their  prettiest 
now,  though  they  were  born  blind,  naked  and 
helpless,  like  many  other  baby  birds  are.  Their 
eyes  opened  the  other  day,  but  it  will  be  some 
time  before  they  get  the  scarlet  tail-feathers 
that  all  grown-up  parrots  have,  and  their  other 
feathers  are  not  yet  the  same  grey  as  ours. 
But  they  are  certainly  getting  lovelier  every 
day — ^to  our  eyes,  anyway  1  "  she  added,  with  a 
fond  glance  at  her  darlings  as  they  nestled  close 
to  her  among  her  own  warm  feathers. 

The  children  noticed  then  the  difference  in 
tlie  two  greys,  the  feathers  of  the  grown-up 
parrots  being  of  a  clear  bluish-grey,  whereas 
those  of  the  baby  parrots  were  more  like  smoke- 
grey.  Very  gently  and  caressingly  each  child 
stroked  each  of  the  baby  pollies  in  turn,  while 
their  elder  brother,  whom  Aunt  Millicent  in 
England  called  "  her  "  parrot,  sat  on  a  branch 
above  them,  looking  down  on  the  little  scene. 
Somehow  both  Gladys  and  Evereld  guessed 
what  he  must  be  feeling,  then. 

"  It's  just  too  bad  thsit  jou  can't  have  a  wedding 
with  a  pretty  lady  poUy,  and  a  lovely  tree-cave 
and  four  darling  fluffy  babies  like  these,  Polly 
dear ! "  said  Evereld,  looking  up  at  him  with 
blue  eyes  full  of  sympathy,  and  speaking  for 
both  herself  and  Gladys.  "  You  can't  think 
how  seeing  all  this  makes  us  just  acbe  to  set 
you  free  for  always — ^your  outside  self  as  well 
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as  your  inside  self,  you  know — and  bring 
you  back  here  where  all  the  happiest  and  love- 
liest things  for  poUies  are.  Even  the  very 
biggest  cage  and  the  kindest  Aunt  Millicent 
can't  be  nearly  as  happy  for  you  as  all  this 
out  here  I  " 

"  We  shall  never  forget  the  day  a  cruel,  hard- 
hearted human  being  stole  him  away  from  us  1  " 
said  Mr.  Grey- Wing  with  sudden  fierceness. 
"  We  parrots  have  long  memories,  as  even 
humans  have  discovered.  Perhaps  though,  they 
think  we  don't  love  our  children,  but  we  do. 
Litde  sister  Evereld,  tell  your  friend,  our  new 
litde  sister,  all  about  it  for  us,  for  jou  know 
as  you  are  so  often  out  here  among  us !  " 

Evereld  nodded.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  Gladys 
said  right  from  the  first  that  I  come  from  the 
lands  where  it's  almost  always  summer,  and 
go  back  there  sometimes  in  the  night  when 
she  is  asleep  or  when  I  can't  be  with  her." 
Then  turning  to  Gladys :  "  Yes,  it's  quite 
true.  All  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey-Wings  are 
just  devoted  to  their  baby  pollies.  First  they 
both  work  hard  together  to  scoop  out  a  hollow 
like  this  in  a  tree  trunk  to  make  a  secret  home 
for  them.  Then  they  take  the  greatest  care 
of  their  pretty  pinky-white  eggs,  and  when 
the  darling  baby  pollies  come,  all  blind  and 
without  any  feathers  at  first,  just  like  Mrs. 
Grey- Wing  said,  they  never  leave  them  a  single 
minute,  but  take  it  in  turns  in  going  out  to 
get  food  for  the  family,  while  the  other  one 
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Stays  to  guard  the  babies  and  take  care  of  them. 
They  feed  them  the  same  way  doves  and  pigeons 
feed  their  babies — ^with  baby-food  softened  in 
their  crops  (that's  the  food-bag  they  have 
somewhere  inside  them,  near  their  throats, 
you  know),  and  it  looks  something  like  curdled 
milk  when  it  comes  out  and  goes  into  the 
baby  parrots'  mouths.  Then  when  the  babies 
are  older,  the  mother  and  father  add  to  the 
milky  stuff  some  solid  food — ^perhaps  a  bit 
of  banana — ^which  is  partly  digested  in  the 
crop  so  that  the  baby  pollies  can  easily  swallow 
it.  And  even  when  the  little  pollies  are  learning 
to  fly  about  by  themselves,  the  father  and 
mother  care  for  them  still,  just  as  lovingly 
as  ever,  and  they  are  all  such  a  happy,  devoted 
family  I  " 

Gladys  looked  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey- Wing 
with  softly-shining  eyes,  then  gently  stroked 
one  of  the  baby  grey-wings  again. 

"  It's  all  so  beautiful — ^the  way  you  live 
out  here  in  the  forest  and  take  care  of  your 
darling  babies — ^that  I  just  can't  think  how 
anyone  could  have  the  heart  to  spoil  it  by 
stealing  any  of  them  away  from  you,"  she  said 
earnestly.  "  As  soon  as  we're  back  in  England 
I'll  tell  everyone  I  know  all  about  how  lovely 
and  happy  things  are  for  you  out  here  in 
Parrot-Land,  and  how  fond  you  all  are  of 
each  other,  and  then  perhaps  some  day  there 
won't  be  any  more  pollies  stolen  away  to  go 
to  a  cage  prison  in  a  strange  land.    If  only 
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everyone  could  come  and  see  you  out  here  in 
your  real  homes  I  Oh,  they  couldn't  have 
the  heart  to  take  any  of  you  away  then  1  " 

At  that  moment  Evereld  touched  her  arm, 
and  pointed  to  a  treehole  next  door  to  that 
of  Polly's  parents. 

"  Look  !  "  she  said,  "  There's  a  baby  polly— 
a  bit  older  than  these  babies,  I  should  think, 
who  is  just  making  his  first  try  at  perching  in 
the  doorway  of  his  home  to  have  a  look  out. 
Just  doesn't  he  look  a  lovely  little  darling  !  " 

He  certainly  did — and  a  very  pretty  picture 
he  made  too,  sitting  there  in  his  doorway 
with  his  bright,  intelligent  eyes  gazing  half 
enquiringly,  half  wonderingly  into  a  world 
of  green  leaves,  bananas,  mangoes,  palm-nuts, 
and  many  other  strange  fascinating  things  he 
had  never  seen  before,  while  too  small  and 
not  strong  enough  to  raise  himself  to  peep  up 
over  the  sheltering  sides  of  the  hollow  in  which 
he  was  born.  The  children  longed  for  a  camera 
with  which  to  take  a  snap-shot  of  him. 

"  He's  looking  at  the  bananas  as  if  he  would 
like  to  try  a  bite  of  such  lovely  golden  fruit," 
said  Gladys  laughingly.  **  Do  parrots  eat 
bananas  ?  " 

Evereld  nodded.  "  Yes.  Bananas  and  man- 
goes and  other  kinds  of  fruit,  and  seeds  and 
grains  and  different  kinds  of  nuts,  especially 
palm-nuts,"  she  said.  "  Parrots  are  vegetarians, 
you  see,  just  like  you  and  I  are.  Oh,  look  ! 
that  baby  polly  has  just  popped  back  into  his 
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hole,  and  now  he's  coming  back  with  one  of 
his  brothers — or  perhaps  it's  a  sister  1 " 

"  Just  don't  they  look  pretty  perched  there 
together  in  their  doorway,  looking  out  I " 
said  Gladys  delightedly,  smiling  across  at  the 
two  little  grey-winged  brothers.  "  I  expect 
the  first  one  went  back  to  tell  the  others  what 
a  glorious  exciting  world  there  is  outside, 
and  to  get  them  to  have  a  try  too,  at  sitting 
in  the  doorway  to  look  out  at  it.  It's  always 
more  fun  having  someone  else  to  do  things 
with  and  to  share  with.  Isn't  it,  little  brother 
poUies  ?  " 

"  Most  true,  little  sister.  That  is  just  one 
of  our  own  parrot  proverbs,"  said  Mrs.  Grey- 
Wing,  putting  her  head  out  of  her  own  tree 
cave  again.  "  We  like  to  do  everything  to- 
gether and  to  share  everything.  When  our 
children  are  old  enough  to  join  in  our  general 
social  life,  and  no  longer  need  special  individual 
attention,  we  all  fly  together,  the  whole  brother- 
hood of  us,  on  our  food-hunting  expeditions. 
We  go  and  bathe  together,  and  we  all  come 
back  to  our  resting-places  together,  here  in 
our  forest  trees.  We  find  not  only  our  best 
happiness,  but  also  our  best  protection,  in 
doing  everything  together,  for  rarely  does  an 
animal  or  bird  of  prey  venture  to  attack  so 
many  of  us  at  once.  Some  among  us  are 
chosen  to  act  as  sentinels  at  different  points, 
so  that  even  if  some  rash  creature  is  unwise 
enough  to  try  and  attack  us  or  even  draw  near 
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for  that  purpose,  one  of  the  sentinels  immediately 
gives  the  alarm  by  a  loud  scream.  Then  we 
all  rise  together — ^perhaps  hundreds  of  us — 
and  either  frighten  the  enemy  off  or  else  take 
flight  far  beyond  his  reach.  If  one  of  our 
number  does  get  attacked  we  all  fly  to  the  rescue, 
and  usually  do  succeed  in  rescuing  him  or  her, 
and  drive  the  enemy  off.  We  would  never 
leave  even  the  smallest  and  weakest  of  our 
brothers  to  the  mercy  of  a  foe.  We  stand 
by  each  other  through  thick  and  thin  and 
share  alike  in  good  or  bad  luck.  We  form 
strong  mutual  friendships  with  each  other, 
and  if  one  of  our  comrades  gets  killed  we  all 
fly  around  him,  the  whole  tribe  of  us,  with 
cries  of  grief  and  distress." 

Mrs.  Grey- Wing  paused  a  moment  to  take 
breath.  Never  before  had  she  tried  making 
such  a  long  speech  to  a  human  being,  not 
even  in  parrot  language  to  children  who  could 
understand  it  as  these  two  children  could — 
for  Gladys  and  Evereld,  especially  when  their 
"  fairy-selves  "  were  free  of  their  outside  selves, 
both  possessed  the  magic  talismans  of  love 
and  imagination  by  which  it  is  given  us  to  enter 
into  the  feelings  and  lives  and  languages  of 
our  brothers  who  are  of  a  different  race  from 
ourselves. 

"Ah,  yes,  little  sisters,"  Mrs.  Grey-Wing 
added,  before  either  child  had  time  to  put  her 
thoughts  into  words,  "  we  parrots  do  love 
to  do  everything  together  and  help  each  other. 
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The  joy  or  grief  of  one  of  us  is  the  joy  or  grief 
of  us  all.  You  can  imagine  a  little,  then,  our 
keen  distress  when  my  son  who  brought  you 
here  was  kidnapped  by  a  heartless  human 
being,  and  taken  away  from  us  to  we  knew  not 
what  dark  lonely  fate.  And  a  cage  prison  in 
a  far-off  strange  land  is  especially  lonely  to 
any  bird  who  belongs  to  a  brotherhood  like  we 
do,  each  of  us  used  to  having  all  our  relations 
and  friends  about  us.  Even  the  kindest  and 
most  devoted  of  human  friends  can  never  make 
up  to  a  parrot  for  the  loss  of  the  joys  of  family 
life." 

"  Some  people  say  that  parrots  are  dirty  and 
destructive,"  said  Aunt  Millicent's  Polly  indig- 
nantly. "  But  that's  only  when  we're  taken  off 
to  a  shut-up  life  we  were  never  meant  to  live. 
We  are  all  right  out  here,  for  our  beaks  were 
given  us  to  be  used — used  in  scooping  out  wood 
from  tree  trunks  to  make  homes  for  our  children. 
Then  when  people  take  us  away  from  our  trees, 
they  grumble  at  us  for  still  wanting  to  use  our 
beaks,  because  we  use  them  on  anything  wooden 
we  can  find  in  the  houses  that  are  our  prisons. 
Vm  not  so  badly  off  because  Aunt  Millicent 
gives  me  things  I  can  use  my  beak  on  as  much 
as  I  like,  but  even  those  things  are  not  anything 
like  what  our  beautiful  trees  out  here^are.  And 
where's  the  fun  of  just  pulling  wood  to  pieces 
for  nothing,  beside  the  joy  of  hollowing  out  a 
home  for  a  wife  and  family  ?  Oh,  to  live  here 
always  once  more  !  " 
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"  So  do  we  wish  you  could  !  "  said  Gladys, 
her  hazel  eyes  misty  with  tears.  "  Only  I'm  afraid 
Aunt  Millicent  would  never  give  you  up  even 
if  we  could  find  someone  coming  out  to  Africa 
who  would  bring  you  here.  You  see  we — 
Evereld  and  I — haven't  the  money  to  travel 
in  a  proper  ship  all  this  way  like  we  would  have 
to  if  we  came  in  our  outside  selves  to  bring 
jour  outside  self.  But  as  long  as  we  are  staying 
with  Aunt  Millicent  we'll  do  our  very,  very  best 
to  make  you  happy."  She  paused  a  moment, 
then  turning  to  Polly's  parents,  she  added ; 
"  You'll  like  to  know,  anyway,  that  your  dear 
Polly  is  hardly  ever  in  his  cage  except  when  Aunt 
Millicent  is  out,  and  she  loves  him  ever  so  much, 
and  treats  him  almost  as  if  he  was  her  own  child, 
and  he  follows  her  about  and  sits  on  her  shoulder, 
and  seems  to  love  her  very  much.  But,  of  course, 
I  know  nothing  could  possibly  make  up  for 
losing  all  this  out  here,  and  for  not  being  able 
to  have  a  polly  bride  and  baby  poUies,  so  we'll 
always  remember  to  tell  everybody,  like  I  said 
we  would,  about  how  pollies  are  much  the 
happiest  out  here,  and  then  perhaps  some  day 
there  won't  be  any  more  people  wanting  to  steal 
them  away  to  a  cage.  We're  so  glad  we've 
been  able  to  come  and  see  you  to-day  so  that  we 
know  about  things.  Thank  you  ever  so  much 
for  telling  us  all  about  everything,  and  letting 
us  see  you  all  I  " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey- Wing  were  just  about  to 
thank  the  children  for  their  promise  to  help 
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when  Evereld  said  in  a  hurried  whisper : 
"  Quick,  Gladys  I  We'll  have  to  say  good-bye 
straight  away  and  fly  home  as  fast  as  ever  we  can, 
because  Aunt  Millicent  has  just  come  home  and 
she's  on  her  way  to  you  with  a  message.  Quick, 
say  good-bye  and  come  !  " 

Reluctantly  but  hurriedly  Gladys  said  good-bye 
to  her  parrot  friends,  and  then  tore  herself 
away  from  the  happy  forest  brotherhood.  A  few 
seconds  later  the  two  children  and  poUy  were 
all  back  in  the  fairy  aeroplane,  speeding  home- 
wards over  sea  and  land  even  faster  than  they 
had  come. 

"  It's  been  a  most  lovely  adventure,"  Gladys 
said  with  sparkling  eyes.  "  I  do  so  love  getting 
to  know  more  about  our  brothers,  the  birds,  as 
that  most  specially  nice  Saint  always  called  them 
— St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  wasn't  it  ?  Only,  of 
course,  it  makes  it  all  the  sadder  now  to  see 
caged  pollies  in  England,  without  any  of  their 
relations  and  friends  they're  so  fond  of.  And 
in  England  they  can't  do  half  the  lovely 
clever  things  they  do  out  in  their  own  proper 
homes." 

"  No,"  said  Evereld  sadly,  "  and  one  of  the 
forest  nymphs  told  me  that  out  in  their  real 
homes  where  they're  free  to  use  all  their  powers, 
the  grey  parrots  are  so  intelligent  and  so  human 
in  their  feelings  that  some  great  naturalists 
have  called  that  special  kind  of  parrot  the  bird- 
man,  and  they  said  too  that  parrots  are  the 
very  highest  kind  of  birds,  the  nearest  to  human 
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beings.  But  here  we  are  now,  back  on  the 
hawthorn  bush  1  Come  along,  Polly  dear, 
only  we  are  so  sorry  you  can't  live  always  in 
your  own  forest  home." 

Then  somehow  Gladys  lost  the  sound  of 
Evereld's  voice  altogether,  lost  the  sight  of  the 
fairy  aeroplane,  and  for  a  moment  all  about  her 
seemed  misty  and  strange.  Then  another  sound 
came  to  her,  the  sound  of  Aunt  Millicent's 
voice  speaking  to  her. 

"  Why,  Gladys,  my  dear,  have  you  actually 
fallen  asleep  ?  And  Polly  too,  I  see.  But  come 
out  of  your  dreams  now  quickly,  for  I  have 
something  to  tell  you." 

For  a  moment  Gladys  gazed  about  her  in 
half  bewildered  fashion,  while  clearer  to  her 
vision  came  the  little  room  in  which  she  had 
been  a  prisoner  for  two  hours.  Then  she 
looked  up  into  Aunt  Millicent's  really  kind,  but 
sometimes  rather  stern  face,  and  saw  on  it  a 
look  of  mingled  relief  and  pleasure. 

"  Yes,  Auntie  dear,  what  is  it  ?  "  she  asked 
wonderingly.  "  I  haven't  been  to  sleep  exactly 
— at  least,  my  inside  self  hasn't — I've  been  out 
to  Parrot-Land  with  Evereld,  and  I  do  want  to 
tell  you  all  about  it  some  time !  " 

"  Sometime,  yes,  dear,  but  you  must  hurry 
off  now,"  hardly  even  noticing  the  child's 
words.  "  I  met  Jean  Kingston  just  now  when 
I  was  out,  on  her  way  round  to  beg  that  you 
should  be  allowed  off  the  rest  of  your  punish- 
ment, for  of  course  I  had  sent  word  to  her  why 
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I  could  not  let  you  come — ^because  she  says  it 
will  spoil  the  party  for  all  the  rest  o£  the 
children  as  well  as  for  herself  if  you  are  not 
there  for  the  story-telling  games,  as  you  are 
the  best  story-teller.  I  have  therefore  told 
Jean  that  I  will  let  you  off  now,  as  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  spoil  her  party  and  the  other  children's 
enjoyment.  So  run  off  quicldy,  put  on  your 
best  dress,  and  then  go  straight  into  the  garden 
where  Jean  is  waiting  for  you  in  the  summer- 
house." 

With  a  joyful  exclamation  and  a  hurried 
"  Oh,  thank  you  ever  so  much.  Auntie  dear !  " 
Gladys  flew  from  the  room  as  though  she  were 
still  winged,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  clock 
struck  four. 

"  Just  in  time  for  the  party  tea,"  she  thought 
as  she  raced  upstairs  to  her  own  little  bedroom. 
"  I  shan't  have  missed  more  than  about  an  hour 
after  all,  for  the  party  goes  on  till  seven." 

But  although  her  fellow-prisoner  was  now 
out  of  her  sight,  even  the  excitement  of  the 
longed-for  party  did  not  banish  him  from  her 
mind,  and  as  she  slipped  quickly  into  her  dainty 
white  dress  she  was  thinking  to  herself : 

"  How  glorious  !  I've  got  a  chance  already 
to  do  something  for  the  dear  grey  pollies — and 
for  other  caged  creatures  too.  For  my  story  in 
the  story-telling  game  shall  be  about  our 
adventure  to  Parrot-Land.  Oh,  Evereld  darling, 
do  help  me  to  tell  about  the  pollies  out  there 
so  that  everyone  shall  see  it  like  we  did,  and 
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will  understand  about  how  the  poUies  all  love 
best  to  be  out  in  their  forest  homes." 

Then,  putting  her  head  out  of  the  window 
and  waving  her  pretty  coral  necklace  which  she 
was  about  to  put  round  her  neck,  she  called 
out :  "  All  right,  Jean,  I'm  just  coming,  and 
I've  got  heaps  to  tell  you  1  Three  adventures 
of  chivalry  all  in  two  days  !  " 
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(i)  In  the  Firelight 

"  Win,  darling,  I'm  sure  it  must  be  firelight 
story-time  now  1  "  said  Muriel  for  the  twentieth 
time  in  the  last  half  hour,  again  invading  the 
kitchen  where  her  grown-up  step-sister  was  busy 
finishing  off  some  ironing  by  the  fading  light  of 
a  November  day.  "  It's  all  lovely  and  grey-dark 
now,  and  the  firelight  fairies  are  having  such 
games  over  the  floor  and  up  and  down  the  walls, 
and  there  are  the  most  exciting  castles  and  caves 
in  the  fire  all  ready  to  make  stories  out  of ! 
But  they  will  all  be  gone  if  you  don't  come 
quite,  quite  soon.  Do  come  quick,  there's  an 
angel  1    I'm  almost  quite  tired  of  waiting  1  " 

"  Just  coming  now,  darling,"  Winifred 
answered,  looking  round  with  a  cheery  smile, 
and  taking  up  the  last  garment  to  be  ironed. 
"  I've  only  got  this  one  left  to  do  and  then  I'll 
be  ready.  Suppose  you  run  back  and  talk  to 
the  firelight  elves  till  I  come,  and  see  if  they  will 
tell  you  the  secret  of  how  they  come  to  be  shut 
up  inside  the  black  lumps  of  coal,  there  to  remain 
imprisoned  till  the  magic  spark  from  a  lighted 
match  opens  their  prison  and  sets  them  free  ! 
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You  like  mysteries,  and  you  could  weave  a 
lovely  story  out  of  that  1  " 

Muriel's  lively  imagination  took  wings  at 
once,  and  she  danced  happily  back  to  the  fire- 
lit  sitting-room,  there  to  establish  herself  in 
her  former  position  on  the  hearthrug  among  her 
various  toys.  But  she  made  no  effort  to  resume 
her  play  with  them  now.  Instead  she  sat  gazing 
intently  into  the  fire,  her  head  resting  against 
the  old  shabby  arm-chair  which  she  had  drawn 
up  more  than  half  an  hour  ago  in  readiness  for 
the  longed-for  coming  of  Winifred.  Her  grey 
eyes  were  sparkling  now,  for  she  was  wandering 
in  firelight  fairylands  where,  she  knew,  Winifred 
would  very  soon  be  joining  her. 

Muriel  adored  Winifred,  and  to  both  her 
nine-year-old  self  and  to  twenty-three-year-old 
Winifred,  firelight  story-time  was  the  most 
precious  hour  of  the  day.  All  the  morning 
and  afternoon  Muriel  was  out  at  school  as  a 
day-boarder,  and  Winifred  was  out  at  work, 
trying  to  earn  enough  to  keep  herself  and  the 
little  step-sister  she  had  adopted  and  to  whom 
she  was  guardian,  both  girls  having  been 
orphaned  by  the  death  of  Winifred's  father  and 
Muriel's  mother  three  months  ago  as  the  result 
of  a  motor-car  accident.  Their  only  times 
together,  therefore,  apart  from  Sundays  and 
half  Saturdays,  were  the  early  morning  hours — 
just  up  till  half  past  eight — and  the  evening  hours 
from  about  half  past  four ;  and  Muriel  always 
felt  a  grudge  against  the  various  household 
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tasks  which  had  to  be  done  in  these  evening 
home-hours  "  of  theirs,  especially  against  those 
in  which  she  could  not  have  a  share.  Sharing 
meant  not  only  helping  and  being  with  Winifred, 
but  also  getting  the  objectionable  work  done 
more  quickly  so  that  the  coveted  "  fire-light 
story-time"  could  come  the  sooner. 

But  most  waiting  time  comes  to  an  end  at 
last,  and  on  this  particular  occasion  Muriel 
had  got  so  lost  in  the  enchanted  realms  of  the 
brightly-blazing  fire,  that  she  actually  did  not 
notice  Winifred's  light  step  coming  to  her  over 
the  worn  old  carpet. 

Then  into  her  firelight  romancings  there  stole 
a  sound  and  a  touch  she  loved. 

"  Dreaming,  my  darling  ?  "  asked  Winifred's 
voice  softly,  as  Winifred's  hand  stroked  caress- 
ingly the  brown  hair  whose  long  waves  were 
straying  over  the  seat  of  the  arm-chair. 

Muriel  came  back  from  her  firelight  wonder- 
land with  a  start,  and  to  her  dream-filled  eyes, 
fresh  from  the  visions  of  firelight  fairy  folk, 
Winifred,  standing  there  in  the  gloaming  with 
the  red-gold  glow  of  the  leaping  flames  lighting 
up  her  auburn  hair  and  the  crimson  of  her  dress, 
looked  like  some  fairy  princess  of  the  fire, 
mysteriously  appeared  from  the  Land  of  the 
Firelight.  Muriel  stretched  her  arms  upwards 
and,  clasping  them  round  the  elder  girl's  neck, 
drew  her  face  down  for  an  affectionate  kiss, 
with  the  glad  exclamation — 

"  Oh,  you've  put  on  your  special  firelight 
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dress  !  It  makes  you  look  just  like  the  fairy 
princess  of  the  fire  who  was  talking  to  me  just 
now  in  one  of  the  fire  caverns  1  And  it  means 
you  are  going  to  take  me  for  a  firelight  adventure, 
I  know  it  does,  because  you  always  do  when  you've 
got  on  that  lovely  magic  dress  I  Let's  get 
settled  down  quick^  so  we'll  have  heaps  of  time. 
I  put  the  chair  ready  for  you  ages  ago  I  " 

Winifred  laughed  a  little  ;  then,  as  Muriel 
sprang  up  from  the  hearthrug,  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  pushed  gently  down  into  the  big 
arm-chair,  only  too  thankful  to  be  able  to  rest 
awhile  after  her  strenuous  day's  work,  and  enjoy 
this  hour  of  intimacy  and  romance  with  her  little 
sister.  Leaning  back  among  the  shabby  cushions 
with  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  mingled  weariness 
and  content,  she  drew  Muriel  to  her  accustomed 
place  in  her  lap,  then  asked — 

"  Well,  dear,  and  did  the  Fire  Princess  tell 
you  the  secret  of  the  imprisoned  fire-spirits  ?  " 

Muriel  shook  her  head,  then  resting  it  against 
Winifred's  shoulder,  and  cuddling  closer  within 
the  loving  arm  that  encircled  her,  she  answered — 

"  No,  we  didn't  get  to  that  because  I  just 
couldn*t  think  what  the  secret  was  I  But  she 
said  she'd  show  me  presently  when  she'd  taken 
me  into  more  of  the  fire  caves,  and  then  somehow 
she  turned  into  you.  Win,  darling  I  Is  our 
firelight  adventure  to  be  about  the  fire-mystery 
this  time  ?  It  would  be  exciting  if  it  is,  and  I 
do  love  going  on  quests  !  " 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  that  is  where  the 
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Fite-Spirit  is  going  to  take  us  to-night  1 " 
Winifred  answered,  her  brown  eyes  gazing 
dreamily  into  the  heart  of  the  glowing  fire. 
"  But  we  must  be  in  the  usual  magic  firelight 
way,  and  then  we  shall  see." 

The  "  usual  magic  firelight  way "  meant 
yielding  themselves  up  to  the  mysterious  spell 
of  a  firelight  silence  for  a  little,  and  so  for  a  few 
moments  there  was  a  deep  thrilling  hush,  while 
both  the  elder  girl  and  the  younger  gazed  half 
dreamily  into  the  fire,  letting  their  imaginations 
wander  about  among  its  red  and  gold  caves  and 
castles.  .  .  .  Then  softly  out  of  the  stillness 
came  Winifred's  voice,  and  Muriel  listened  with 
almost  breathless  eagerness. 

"  Yes,  darling,  that  is  the  story,  the  adventure, 
waiting  for  us  in  the  fire  to-night — ^the  mystery 
story  of  the  fire  itself!  Millions  of  years  ago 
it  began — in  fact,  ages  before  ever  human  beings 
appeared  on  the  earth  at  all,  and  to  make  it 
real  to  you  dear,  we  shall  need  the  fairy  wings 
of  imagination  to  take  us  a  long  and  wonderful 
journey — a  journey  back  through  the  centuries, 
right  back  to  the  far-off  Coal- Age  itself.  Gaze 
into  the  fire  a  moment  longer,  and  then  all  will 
be  ready  for  the  journey." 

Again  a  tense  thrilling  silence,  and  in  the 
silence  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  the  fire  grew 
upon  them  and  into  them  both  until,  in  a  few 
moments,  the  walls  of  the  shabby,  though  clean 
little  room  had  melted  away,  and  November 
fog  had  vanished,  and  hand  in  hand  Winifred 
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and  Muriel  stood  waiting  in  the  firelight  that 
alone  remained — ^waiting  till  their  fairy  wings 
had  grown  strong  enough  to  bear  them  away 
on  so  long  and  adventurous  a  journey.  Then 
softly  Winifred  spoke. 

"  Ready,  Muriel  dear  ?  Then  spread  your 
wings  and  fly  with  me  !  " 

•       •       •       •       •       •  • 


(2)  In  a  Coal  Forest 

Back,  back,  far  through  the  bygone  ages  flew 
the  two  explorers,  but  so  swiftly  that  Muriel 
could  not  take  in  half  the  amazing  and  marvellous 
things  that  were  happening  about  her  on  every 
side — changes  in  the  atmosphere  and  climate 
of  the  earth  ;  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  land 
(such  as  mountains  disappearing  in  some  places, 
others  turning  up  in  different  positions  from 
those  in  which  Muriel  was  used  to  seeing  them  ; 
the  sea  sweeping  up  over  great  tracts  of  land, 
and  so  on) ;  people  and  animals  and  plants 
changing  their  appearance,  then  vanishing  alto- 
gether and  others  coming  in  their  stead.  Then 
presently  there  were  no  human  beings  at  all, 
and  no  horses  or  cats  or  dogs,  no  lions  or  tigers 
or  any  of  the  other  animals  Muriel  knew ;  but 
instead  there  appeared  flying  dragons  and  huge 
giant  animals,  some  of  whom  were  from  eight 
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to  a  hundred  feet  long  1  This  was  a  most 
thrillingly  exciting  period  1 

After  a  while  these,  too,  disappeared,  until 
very  few  land  animals  could  be  seen  at  all, 
though  the  sea  still  held  a  large  population  of 
all  kinds  of  curious  and  interesting  creatures, 
both  great  and  small.  Meantime  the  air  grew 
hotter  and  quite  dense  with  steam,  so  that  the 
sunshine  could  only  be  dimly  seen  from  the 
earth  as  through  a  mist,  and  the  land  became 
more  and  more  covered  with  water.  .  .  . 

And  then  at  last  Winifred  and  Muriel  found 
themselves  back  in  the  great  Coal-Age — millions 
and  millions  of  years  away  from  our  present 
years,  and  nineteen-twenties  and  thirties — ^away 
back  in  the  Coal-Age  when  the  great  coal  forests 
flourished  luxuriantly  over  the  then  swampy 
land,  and  strange  beasts  lurked  in  their  rich 
green  twilight.  To  Muriel  it  seemed  as  if  they 
had  come  to  an  altogether  different  world 
from  the  one  she  lived  in,  and  such  a  queer 
world,  too,  this  "  Coal- Age  "  world  ! 

The  first  thing  that  impressed  itself  on  her 
was  the  intense  heat  of  the  air — it  was  just  like 
hothouse  air,  and  misty  with  steam,  a  fact  which 
puzzled  her  much  until  at  her  query  Winifred 
explained. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  once  upon  a  time, 
ages  even  before  this  far-back  time,  the  earth 
was  just  a  flaming  mass  of  fire,  and  it  has  not 
yet  entirely  cooled.  So  there  is  still  a  lot  of 
steam  in  the  air,  and  everything  is  very  warm 
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and  damp,  and  there  is  much  swampy  ground 
everywhere." 

"  I  ought  to  have  put  on  my  summer  dress  !  " 
said  Muriel  with  a  merry  laugh,  glancing  down 
at  her  saxe-blue  winter  frock.  "  And  we'll  be 
wanting  magic  glasses,  too,  because  it's  really 
quite  difficult  to  see  things  properly  in  this 
funny  misty  green  air  !  " 

It  certainly  was  at  first,  but  after  a  bit  their 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  strange  grey- 
green  gloaming  that  pervaded  the  land,  lit 
only  by  a  faint  sunshine,  the  sun's  rays,  though 
the  sun  itself  was  hot  enough  far  above,  being 
unable  to  penetrate  far  through  such  a  dense 
steamy  air.  The  soil  itself  was  warm  and  very 
wet,  large  tracts  being  covered  with  shallow 
water,  both  salt  and  fresh,  much  of  which  was 
dotted  with  islands  and  divided  by  low  ridges 
of  land — these  latter  the  beginnings  of  future 
mountain-chains,  for  as  yet  there  were  no 
mountains.  Numerous  rivers,  carrying  sand 
and  gravelly  debris  worn  away  off  the  rocks, 
wandered  lazily  through  the  forest-clad  swampy 
land.  And  such  strange  trees  were  they  that 
formed  those  huge  forests  1 

But  at  first  it  was  the  animals  that  interested 
Muriel  most,  and  she  was  especially  struck  with 
their  bigness,  and  indeed  with  the  bigness  of 
everything — just  as  though  the  whole  country 
belonged  to  a  race  of  giants  !  Huge  dragonflies 
and  mayflies  flitted  over  the  waters,  heaps  of 
times  larger  than  those  Muriel  knew ;  huge 
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beetles  and  cockroaches  and  spiders  crawled 
or  hopped  over  the  marshy  ground  and  up  the 
queer  tree  trunks  as  best  they  could  ;  and  there 
were  walking-stick  insects  a  foot  long !  All 
sorts  of  strange-looking  and  queer-shaped  animals 
hauled  themselves  out  of  the  rivers  to  bask  on 
the  muddy  banks — ^huge  reptile-like  scaly  beasts 
with  very  short  legs  and  long  dragging  tails, 
making  Muriel  think  they  looked  rather  like 
giant  lizards. 

Then  there  were  the  forests,  in  which  more  of 
these  strange  huge  animals  lived.  Magnificent 
ferns  and  tree-ferns,  graceful  and  beautiful, 
grew  almost,  and  sometimes  quite,  to  the  height 
of  some  of  our  present-day  forest-trees  ;  club- 
mosses  and  horsetails  rose  up  from  their  muddy 
beds  stately  and  tall,  and  queer-looking  trees — 
something  like  the  monkey-puzzle  trees  Muriel 
had  seen  in  gardens — ^trees  with  long  grass-like 
blades — attained  to  enormous  heights,  "  giant- 
trees,"  in  very  truth  1 

"  Why  is  everything  so  big  ?  "  Muriel  asked 
at  length,  pausing  for  a  moment  on  the  com- 
paratively dry  rock  to  get  a  full  view  of  one  of 
these  dark  forests  before  entering  to  explore 
for  more  animals.  "  Is  this  Giant-Land,  like 
in  Gulliver  among  the  Giants  ?  Only  I  don't 
see  any  giants,  nor  any  people  at  all  1  " 

Winifred  smiled. 

"  No,  there  aren't  any  giants,  nor  even  any 
ordinary-sized  people  !  "  she  said.  "  Human 
beings  do  not  appear  on  the  earth  for  millions 
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of  years  yet.  They  could  not  live  in  such  a 
world  as  this.  The  earth  is  not  ready  for  her 
human  children  yet.  It  is  this  hothouse-like 
air  and  watery  soil  that  makes  everything  spring 
up  so  quickly  and  grow  to  such  enormous 
sizes.  Now  let's  go  a  little  way  into  one  of 
these  great  fern-forests  and  see  what  we  shall 
find  there,  shall  we  ?  " 
Muriel  nodded. 

"  Oh  yes  I  I'd  just  love  to  explore  inside 
them,"  she  said.  "  They  look  so  dark  and 
mysterious.  This  is  a  most  exciting  world  to 
explore  1  " 

Strangely  silent  and  eerie  seemed  the  huge 
sombre  forest  to  Muriel  as  together  they  entered 
its  misty  grey-green  gloaming,  and  she  even 
began  to  feel  rather  "  creepy "  all  down  her 
back,  and  as  if  she  wanted  to  keep  tight  hold 
of  Winifred's  hand.  No  birds  broke  the  intense 
silence  that  hung  everywhere,  for  as  yet  no 
birds  had  appeared  on  the  earth  to  sing  their 
happy  love-songs  among  the  trees.  Neither 
were  there  any  pretty  squirrels  to  gambol  about 
among  the  branches.  Indeed  there  was  never 
a  sign  of  any  of  the  birds  and  animals  Muriel 
knew  and  loved,  nor  of  any  of  the  trees  familiar 
to  her.  And  there  were  no  bright-coloured 
flowers  at  all,  either  inside  or  outside  the  huge 
forests,  to  make  a  touch  of  brilliance  to  the 
sombre-forest-clad  landscape. 

"  It's  just  like  being  Alice  in  Wonderland  ! 
Everything  gets  curiouser  and  curious er  !  "  said 
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Muriel  gleefully,  half  bewildered,  but  wholly 
excited  and  fascinated  by  the  strangeness  and 
eeriness  of  everything — even  enjoying  the 
"  creepy  "  feelings  that  kept  coming  and  going 
down  her  back.  "  Oh,  Win,  whatever  are  those 
funny-looking  animals  ?  "  pointing  to  some  of 
the  reptile-like  scaly  creatures  moving  about 
in  the  forest  depths.  "  They're  just  like  some 
of  the  queer  animals  in  fairy  tales  1  " 

"  Those  are  some  of  the  amphibians — ^that  is, 
creatures  who  are  equally  at  home  on  land  or 
in  the  water,  as  our  frog  folk  are,"  Winifred 
answered.  "  These  monster  amphibians  you  see 
here  are  called  by  the  long  name  of  labyrintho- 
dents,  because  of  a  mazy  pattern  rather  like  a 
labyrinth  that  can  be  seen  on  a  certain  section 
of  each  tooth." 

"  What  a  big  name  !  "  said  Muriel.  "  It's 
nearly  as  big  as  they  are  I  Just  fancy  such  big 
creatures  being  able  to  live  in  the  water  as  well  I 
I  should  have  thought  they  would  be  too  heavy 
and  large,  and  would  just  go  flop  down  to  the 
bottom.  Let's  go  and  look  at  the  lakes  and  the 
sea  now,  I  want  to  see  the  other  water  folk,  to 
explore  what  they're  like,  too.  I  can  see  some 
of  the  water  through  these  funny  trees,  I  think." 

"  All  right,  we'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  the 
sea  next,"  said  Winifred,  "  and  come  back  to  the 
forests  again  afterwards,  and  then  while  you 
have  a  rest  I  will  tell  you  all  about  why  these 
great  wonderful  colonies  of  trees  are  called 
coal  forests." 
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"  There  isn't  anything  coaly  about  them  just 
looking  at  them,"  remarked  Muriel  as  they  spread 
their  wings  for  flight  again.  "  Perhaps  that's 
another  secret !  We'll  have  all  the  mystery 
story  of  the  coal  when  we  come  back  to  them, 
won't  we.  Win  darling  ?  Everything's  so  ex- 
citing here  I  feel  as  if  I  want  to  fly  about  just 
looking  at  everything  first,  and  then  hear  all 
about  each  of  them  when  I've  finished  seeing  I  " 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  standing  on  a 
rock  some  distance  out  in  the  great  sea-world, 
gazing  down  into  its  mysterious  depths  with 
that  fairy  power  of  sight  which  their  magic 
wings  always  gave  them,  so  that  they  could 
see  into  all  sorts  of  places  into  which  their 
ordinary  human  eyes  could  not  possibly  have 
penetrated.  Eagerly  therefore  Muriel's  gaze 
searched  the  green  depths  with  all  the  curiosity 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  There  were  certainly 
crowds  of  sea-folk  down  there  1  Numbers  of 
them  were  as  strange  to  her  as  the  labyrintho dents 
and  the  other  giant  creatures  of  the  land  were, 
but  here  and  there  she  discovered  some  she  knew, 
and  she  hailed  these  as  old  friends,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  were  very  different  from  their 
relations  of  the  modern  world.  Among  these 
old  friends  were  the  sponges  and  corals  fastened 
to  various  rocks  deep  under  the  sea  waves  ; 
the  star-fish  and  sea-urchins  ;  shining  jellyfish, 
and  those  other  soft-bodied  sea-folk  called  by 
science  "  mollusca  "  (which  means  soft-bodied), 
and  known  to  children  as  "  shell-fish  "  because 
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of  their  beautiful  shell-homes  that  can  be  seen 
in  such  numbers  on  the  shores  of  our  present 
world.  Curious  lobster-like  creatures  there  were 
also — ^ancestors  to  our  modern  lobsters  and 
crabs,  but  like  all  the  other  creatures  of  the 
Coal- Age,  much  bigger.  And  of  course  there 
were  vast  seaweed  forests  with  large  populations 
of  all  sorts  of  other  sea-folk,  of  all  sorts  of  sizes 
and  shapes,  and  habits  of  life. 

"  How  funny  some  of  the  fishes  look ! " 
Muriel  exclaimed,  pointing  to  one  big  fellow 
as  he  swam  past.  "  They  are  fishes,  aren't 
they,  Win?  But  they  aren't  a  bit  like  ours. 
They  look  as  if  they've  got  on — Oh,  I  know ! 
They  look  as  if  they've  got  on  armour,  just  as 
if  they're  fish-knights  1  " 

"  Yes,  that's  just  about  right,  for  they  are 
usually  called  armoured  fish,"  said  Winifred. 
"  And  look  at  these  other  creatures  just  a  little 
way  along — ^have  you  ever  seen  these  before  ?" 
pointing  as  she  spoke  to  some  curious-looking 
beings  with  a  sort  of  plate-like  crust  which 
seemed  to  be  "  divided  into  pieces,"  as  Muriel 
said  afterwards. 

The  child  gazed  at  them  now  with  keen 
scrutiny. 

"  No,  I  never  have  seen  those  funny  creatures 
before,"  she  said.    "  Whatever  are  they  ?  " 

"  They  are  called  trilobites,"  Winifred 
answered.  "  They  are  very  distant  relations 
of  the  lobster  family,  but  they  all  died  out  long 
before  human  beings  came  on  to  the  earth.  In 
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fact,  these  of  the  Coal-Age  are  about  the  last 
of  their  race.  But  time  is  getting  on,  Muriel, 
and  I  don't  think  we  can  stay  to  examine  all  the 
rest  of  the  sea's  huge  family,  or  we  shall  not  get 
to  the  story  of  the  coal  after  all !  Some  other 
time  I  will  show  you  the  lovely  little  fairy 
beings — 2.  little  akin  to  the  shell-fish  that  you 
already  know,  but  with  even  more  beautiful 
shells — called  foraminifera  and  radiolaria,  whose 
wee  shells  help  to  form  the  great  chalk  rocks 
and  hills  of  our  own  world.  But  this  time  we 
must  stick  to  coal,  and  leave  chalk !  Spread 
your  wings  again,  and  ofiF  we  go  back  to  the  big 
coal  forests  1  " 

"  Oh,  I  know  !  "  said  Muriel  gleefully,  as  they 
flew  away.  "  Could  we  sit  on  top  of  those 
lovely  big  fern-trees  while  you  tell  the  coal's 
mystery-story  ?  It  would  be  such  fun !  Do 
let's  1  We  are  not  a  bit  heavy  with  our  wings 
on,  are  we  ?  " 

"  No,  and  we  certainly  can't  sit  on  the  ground," 
said  Winifred,  with  a  laughing  glance  at  the  slimy 
ooze  and  marsh-like  land  that  mostly  formed 
what  was  meant  to  be  the  "  ground."  "  On 
the  top  of  one  of  those  tall  tree-ferns  therefore 
it  shall  be,  and  you  can  choose  which  of  their 
magnificent  fronds  you  would  like  best  for  our 
seat !  " 

"  Just  isn't  this  fun  1 "  Muriel  exclaimed 
excitedly,  a  moment  later  when  they  were 
actually  established  in  their  lofty  thrones.  "  I've 
never  sat  on  the  top  of  a  forest  before,  and  it's 
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just  lovely  \  This  is  a  most  scrumptious  firelight 
adventure,  Win  darling.  Now  tell  me  the 
mystery-story  of  the  coal  and  the  coal-forests  ! 
I  do  want  to  know  how  the  fire-spirits  ffot  shut 


(3)  How  the  Fire-Spirits  Got  into  Prison 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  put  it  into 
proper  story  form  when  we  are  really  living 
in  it  during  its  happenings  I  "  said  Winifred. 
"  You  will  find  it  more  interesting  to  watch 
for  yourself  as  many  of  these  happenings  as 
can  be  actually  seen,  I  think.  But  there  are 
some  things  I  want  to  and  can  tell  you  while 
we  are  sitting  on  this  tree-top,  as  for  these 
things  this  is  the  very  best  place.  For  up  here, 
we  are,  so  to  speak,  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  business  of  catching  the  fire-spirits  and 
the  bright  flames  of  our  fires  all  ready  for  being 
locked  up  inside  the  black  coal !  It  is  going 
on  all  round  us  every  single  minute  1  " 

"  Oh  !  "  breathed  Muriel,  a  thrill  of  excitement 
in  her  voice.  Then,  gazing  round  her  won- 
deringly,  "  But  how  ?  I  don't  see  anything 
like  fire  anywhere  here.  Everything's  just  all 
green  and  watery,  except  the  animals,  and  they're 
mostly  brown  or  grey  or  black — ^at  least  the 
land  animals  are.  And  the  sun's  goldness 
doesn't  come  through  this  funny  misty  air 
much." 
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"  Nevertheless,  all  around  us  and  all  over 
the  land  these  great  trees  and  ferns  and  club- 
mosses  and  horse-tails  and  the  rest  are  very 
busy  catching  and  drawing  in  all  the  sunbeams 
they  can  possibly  get,"  Winifred  said,  "  and 
also  a  kind  of  gas  called  carbon  which  forms 
part  of  the  air.  The  sunbeams  and  carbon  are 
drawn  in  by  and  stored  up  in  the  millions  of 
wee  wee  cells  in  the  green  fronds  and  leaves 
of  the  trees,  there  to  be  made  into  food  and 
warmth  for  the  whole  of  each  tree  and  moss- 
plant,  so  that  both  the  sunbeams  and  the  carbon 
become  a  part  of  its  very  life,  interwoven  into 
every  cell  and  fibre  of  it.  We  might  indeed 
say  that  every  tree  and  other  plant  is  a  storehouse 
of  sunbeams,  a  lovely  green  mansion  for  crowds 
of  sunbeam-spirits  !  Now  I  want  you  to  specially 
remember  this  because  thousands  of  years 
further  on  the  stored-up  sunshine  and  the 
sunbeam-spirits  turn  into — ^what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  know !  "  cried  Muriel  excitedly,  her 
eager  mind  flying  ahead.  "  The  sunbeam-spirits 
somehow  get  turned  into  the  fire-spirits  and  the 
stored-up  sunshine  turns  into  our  fire-flames  ! 
Isn't  that  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  have  just  about  got  it !  "  said 
Winifred,  smiling  down  into  the  eager  face  and 
sparkling  grey  eyes.  "  And  presently  you  will 
be  seeing  how  it  happens.  Just  now  this 
beautiful  green  living  forest  does  not  look  one 
bit  like  being  those  layers  of  hard  black  coal 
tucked  away  deep  down  in  the  earth,  does  it  ? 
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And  if  we  didn't  know  about  it  beforehand  we 
cx)uld  hardly  believe  it  could  ever  get  turned 
into  anything  so  solid  and  black !  And  yet 
every  coal-seam — as  these  layers  of  coal  in  a 
mine  are  called — some  of  them  running  along 
underground  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  varying 
in  thickness  from  two  to  thirty  feet — every  one 
of  these  great  coal  seams  was  once  a  buried 
forest  or  jungle.  So  when  we  burn  those 
black  lumps  of  coal  we  are  really  using  the 
sunshine  and  carbon  which  the  living  forests, 
both  of  this  age  and  later  ages,  had  stored  up 
thousands  of  years  earlier.  That  is  why  coal 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  '  bottled  sunshine '." 

"  And  my  dear  magic  jumpy  firelight  is  really 
the  magic  sunlight  1 "  said  Muriel,  her  eyes 
sparkling  again.  "  It  does  all  sound  so  lovely 
and  magical  1  Just  won't  it  be  exciting  seeing 
it  happen !  I  almost  can  see  this  minute  the 
sunbeam-fays  flying  into  the  green  fern-fronds, 
with  all  their  sunbeams !  That  comes  first, 
doesn't  it  ?  What  comes  next  to  see  ?  Is  it 
how  the  forests  get  tucked  up  deep  down  under 
the  earth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  next  thing,"  Winifred 
answered.  "  Now  this  we  shall  see  best  as  we 
travel  back  up  the  millions  of  years  we  have 
come,  but  we  can't  very  well  do  that  sitting  on 
the  top  of  this  tree-fern,  as  we  might  get  buried 
when  gets  buried,  and  that  wouldn't  do, 
would  it  ?  " 

"  No,  it  just  wouldn't !  "  said  Muriel  with  a 
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merry  little  laugh.  "  Are  we  going  to  start 
flying  back  now,  then,  and  watch  while  we're 
flying  ?  " 

Winifred  considered  a  moment. 

"  No,  I  think  we  will  have  a  change,"  she  said. 
"  Instead  of  ourselves  journeying  up  the  years, 
we  will  let  the  years  journey  past  us,  and  we  will 
sit  on  a  sunset  cloud  and  watch  !  It  will  be 
easier  for  you  to  see  what  is  happening  that 
way  than  it  would  be  if  you  are  flying.  So 
how  would  you  like  to  fly  up  with  me  above  all 
this  misty  air  and  catch  a  sunset  cloud  ?  " 

"  A  sunset  cloud  !  Oh,  how  lovely  1  "  said 
Muriel  gleefully.  "  One  of  those  dear  little 
rosy  ones  that  look  as  if  they're  lit  up  with  gold 
from  inside,  and  have  gold  edges,  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Well,  come  along,  and  we'll  see  what  we 
can  find,"  said  Winifred  spreading  her  wings. 
"  There  are  sure  to  be  some  somewhere  about, 
even  if  not  in  this  part  of  the  world.  When  we 
have  magic  wings  we  can  always  find  every- 
thing we  want — somewhere^  you  know." 

Sure  enough,  a  few  moments  later  Muriel 
found  herself  reposing  luxuriously  beside  Wini- 
fred in  a  beautiful  rosy  nest  of  soft  cloud  fringed 
with  sunset  gold,  over  whose  low  edges  she 
could  easily  see  with  her  fairy  sight,  all  that 
was  happening  in  the  big  world  that  lay  below. 

"  I  think  though,  we  will  sail  our  rosy  boat 
a  little  nearer,"  Winifred  said.  "  There  now, 
we  are  just  above  our  own  particular  forest 
again,  and  can  keep  a  special  watch  on  that 
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as  we  can't  possibly  watch  everything  at  once. 
Heaps  of  thrilling  changes  will  be  going  on  all 
round  us  everywhere  the  whole  time,  just  as 
there  were  during  our  journey  here ;  but  as 
you  could  not  possibly  watch  all  the  vast  crowd 
of  them,  it  would  be  best  this  time  to  specially 
follow  the  doings  of  the  forests  and  jungles, 
and  some  other  time  I  will  bring  you  again  to 
see  some  of  the  other  thousands  of  happenings 
— such  as,  for  instance,  the  air  getting  less 
steamy  ;  more  sunshine  coming  through  ;  the 
weather  changing  from  this  intense  heat  to  being 
more  variable ;  plants  and  animals  changing 
or  dying  out,  and  different  ones  coming,  until 
those  we  know  best  appear  on  the  scene  1  By 
that  time  human  beings  will  have  arrived  on 
the  earth  too,  the  first  ones  looking  rather  like 
their  relations  the  monkeys.  And  you  will 
see  how  first  they  live  among  the  trees,  some- 
times making  little  homes  of  woven  branches 
among  the  tree-tops  ;  then  how  they  try  living 
in  caves,  and  draw  rough  queer  pictures  on  the 
cave  walls  ;  and  then  how  they  find  out  about 
how  to  build  wooden  houses  for  themselves, 
sometimes  rather  like  bee-hives  to  look  at.  All 
these  changes  and  heaps  more  will  be  taking 
place  while  the  forests  are  getting  buried  and 
turned  into  coal,  but  although  you  will  see  them 
happening,  you  will  not  be  able  to  follow  the 
whole  lot  of  them  closely  within  this  one  time, 
so  we  shall  have  to  take  them  in  turn,  and  this 
time  let  our  special  attention  be  on  following 
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out  the  *  mystery-story  '  of  the  coal !  Now  say 
good-bye  to  the  Coal-Age,  for  it  is  just  beginning 
to  move  away  from  us  !  " 

Muriel  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  rosy  cloud 
and  waved  her  hand  to  the  great  forest-clad 
land  with  all  its  queer-looking  giant  animals 
then  blew  a  kiss  to  it,  somewhat  to  Winifred's 
amusement. 

"  Good-bye,  labyrinthodents  and  trilobites 
and  all  the  rest  of  you,"  she  said.  "  But  I'll 
come  and  see  you  again  soon  !  " 

And  then  .  .  . 


(4)  Ho2i^  King  Coal  was  Born 

Slowly,  slowly  the  great  Coal-Age  began  to 
move  away,  and  Muriel,  watching  eagerly,  saw 
that  during  the  passing  of  its  hundreds  of  years 
its  vast  forests  gradually  died  down,  sank  into 
a  tangled  mass,  and  then  began  to  decay  into 
the  watery  ground,  eventually  forming  a  thick 
carpet  of  rotting  plant-remains  on  the  floor 
where  once  it  had  stood  a  living  forest.  In 
the  case  of  some  forests  the  decay  was  caused 
by  the  water  rising  higher  over  the  land  and  then 
sweeping  over  them ;  and  in  the  case  of  some 
other  forests  the  many  changes  in  the  land  and 
water  caused  the  sinking  down  of  the  marshy 
ground  in  which  they  grew,  so  that  they  too 
sank  and  began  to  decay. 
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Then  in  course  of  many  more  years  these 
thick  masses  of  rotting  tree-trunks,  branches, 
fern-fronds,  club-mosses,  and  the  rest,  became 
changed  into  huge  stretches  of  matted  brownish- 
black  stuff ;  and  after  seeing  several  such,  a 
gleam  of  recognition  came  into  Muriel's  eyes, 
and  the  next  moment  she  exclaimed — 

"  Why,  they  look  just  like  the  peat-bogs  that 
we  saw  when  we  were  staying  with  your  friend, 
Nuala  Macdermott,  in  Ireland !  Do  you  re- 
member. Win?  Nuala  took  us  in  an  Irish 
outside-car  one  day,  to  see  some,  and  we  watched 
the  peasants  cutting  the  peat  into  squares  ready 
to  burn  in  their  fires  or  to  send  away  for 
sale." 

"*Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Winifred.  "  And 
you  are  quite  right,  dear,  about  those  swampy 
brownish-black  masses  looking  like  peat-bogs, 
for  to  be  turned  into  a  peat-bog  is  usually  the 
first  step  for  a  forest  to  take  on  the  way  to 
turning  into  coal.  But  as  yet  there  are  no  human 
beings  on  the  earth  to  use  up  all  the  peat  in  these 
bogs  for  their  fires,  like  those  Irish  peasants 
use  their  peat,  and  so  after  many  more  years — 
perhaps  hundreds  of  years — these  peat-bogs  sink 
deeper  down  into  the  ground  and  get  covered 
up  as  you  will  see  for  yourself  now." 

Again  the  years  rolled  on,  and,  sure  enough, 
the  marshy  land  which  held  these  forest  peat-bogs 
sank  down  and  down,  and  as  it  sank,  the  rivers 
flowed  over  it,  spreading  mud  and  gravel  and 
other  sediment  over  the  thick  brownish-black 
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masses  of  decayed  plant  remains.  In  some  places 
nothing  could  now  be  seen  but  the  shining 
expanse  of  water.  Hundreds  more  years  passed, 
and  then  in  some  places  the  crumbling  and  tilting 
of  the  earth's  surface  caused  these  buried  forests 
to  be  raised  up,  still  covered  with  thick  layers 
of  mud  and  other  sediment,  and  on  the  new  soil 
this  formed  another  big  colony  of  trees  and  ferns 
and  mosses  gradually  grew  up  until,  lo  and 
behold  !  there  was  a  beautiful  new  forest  rising 
up  tall  and  stately  on  top  of  the  old  and  now 
buried  one  ! 

Muriel  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Oh,  isn't  it  a  beauty  !  "  she  said.  "  And  the 
trees  are  different  to  the  ones  in  the  first  forest, 
at  least  some  of  them  are,  but  there  are  some 
that  are  just  the  same.  Just  isn't  the  under- 
neath peat-bog  forest  getting  squeezed  down 
hard  with  all  that  thick  new  soil  and  this  lovely 
new  forest  on  top  of  it !  Now  I  can  see  the 
way  forests  can  get  hard  enough  to  turn  into 
coal,  because  that  underneath  one  that  we  sat 
on  thousands  of  years  ago  has  got  pressed  so 
hard  that  it's  really  almost  quite  as  hard  as  coal, 
and  it's  nearly  black,  too,  a  sort  of  browny- 
black." 

"  Yes,  for  it  has  got  to  the  stage  now  when 
it  is  being  turned  into  the  first  kind  of  coal," 
said  Winifred.  "  Not  the  kind  of  coal  we  use 
for  our  fires  yet,  but  a  kind  sometimes  called 
wood-coal,  and  sometimes  brown  coal,  though 
its  proper  name  is  lignite.    But  again  there  are 
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no  humans  on  the  earth  yet  to  know  about  that 
buried  hgnite  still  less  to  know  how  to  make  a 
mine  and  get  it  up — for  the  first  humans  knew 
nothing  about  the  making  of  mines — ^and  so  in 
the  course  of  more  hundreds  of  years  you  will 
see  that  mass  of  lignite  becoming  harder  and 
harder  imtil — ^well,  you  watch  and  see  1  " 

"  Oh,  I  know  !  I  can  see  !  "  cried  Muriel, 
as  more  thousands  of  years  rolled  by.  "  A  lot 
of  the  second  forests  are  dying  down,  just  like 
the  first  ones  did,  and  they're  sinking  down  and 
pushing  the  first  ones  further  down.  And  that 
first  one  that  we  sat  on  is  getting  squeezeder 
and  squeezeder — does  heaps  of  years  go  past 
every  time  I  say  '  and  squeezeder  '  ? — ^And  now 
this  lignite  stuff's  quite  black  and  ever  so  hard, 
and  it  doesn't  look  like  lignite  any  more — can 
see  it  doesn't  because  there's  a  newer  buried 
forest  peat-bog  over  there  that  is  getting  turned 
into  real  proper  lignite.  It  looks  more  like 
the  coal  we  have  for  our  fires.  Is  it  that 
now?" 

"  Yes,  our  forest  is  real  coal  now,  with  all 
the  sunbeams  and  sunbeam-spirits  tucked  away 
inside  1  "  Winifred  answered.  "  I  should  think 
it  makes  a  coal-seam  of  two  miles  long  under 
the  ground,  and  in  some  places  it  is  ever  so  many 
feet  thick.  But  the  second  forest  that  is  buried 
above  it,  with  those  layers  of  mud  and  shale 
between,  and  which  is  now  turned  into  brown 
coal,  or  lignite,  is  not  so  long,  as  it  was  not  such 
a  large  forest.  Wherever  there  are  two  or  three 
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forests  buried  one  on  top  of  the  other  you  will 
see  that  each  is  separated  from  the  next  by  a 
great  thiclmess  of  hardened  mud  and  gravelly 
sediment,  usually  called  shale  and  sandstone. 
Now  do  you  remember  what  this  once  had 
been  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know — ^that's  what  used  to  be 
the  soil  that  the  new  forest  grew  up  on,"  said 
Muriel  promptly.  "  That's  got  all  the  roots  of 
the  forest  trees  in  it,  hasn't  it  ?  Only  most  of 
the  roots  seem  to  have  got  decayed  too,  and 
got  all  mixed  up  with  the  mud.  .  .  .  Oh,  there's 
more  thousands  of  years  gone  now,  and  just 
look  at  our  forest  that's  coal !  It's  further  down 
in  the  earth  than  ever,  and  there's  more  land 
come  on  top  of  it  to  press  it  hard.  It  looks 
just  like — ^like  the  very  hardest  rock  I've  ever 
seen.  Just  like  real  rock,  only  it's  as  black  as 
black  can  be  !  Has  it  changed  into  anything 
else  now,  or  is  it  still  our  fire  coal,  only  extra 
hard  ?  " 

"  No,  it's  changed — ^that  and  the  other  very 
deepest  down  coal  have  become  the  hardest 
coal  of  all,  named  anthracite,  or  engine  coal," 
said  Winifred.  "  That  is  the  best  and  strongest 
coal  of  all,  and  is  the  kind  usually  used  for 
making  big  furnaces,  whether  in  factories  and 
other  great  buildings,  or  in  engines,  and  so  on. 
So  now  you  have  seen  for  yourself  how  all  the 
different  kinds  of  coal  are  formed,  and  how  the 
sunshine  of  thousands  and  even  millions  of 
years  ago  gets  imprisoned  in  the  hard  black 
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lumps,  finally  to  be  set  free  to  become  the  bright 
red  and  gold  flames  of  our  fires  !  " 

Muriel  drew  a  long  deep  breath  of  rapturous 
enjoyment,  and  looked  up  at  Winifred  with 
shining  eyes. 

"  It's  been  a  most  lovely  firelight  adventure  !  " 
she  said,  "  only  I  don't  want  it  to  end  yet.  Win, 
darling  !  I  want  to  go  down  a  coal-mine  next 
— ^and  I  do  wish  we  could  stop  and  watch  all 
those  other  exciting  things  happening  everywhere 
on  the  earth  1  There's  human  beings  there  now 
and  it  would  be  such  fun  to  watch  how  they 
found  out  about  how  to  make  houses  and  clothes 
and  chariots  and  books  and  trains  and — and — 
and  how  they  had  a  Stone-Age  and  a  Bronze- Age 
and  an  Iron-Age,  and  then  " 

"  My  dear  child,  you  wouldn't  get  to  bed 
till  this  time  next  year  if  you  stayed  long  enough 
to  watch  even  half  those  happenings  1  "  said 
Winifred,  laughing.  "  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
it  is  long  past  six  o'clock  even  now,  and  we 
usually  have  our  tea-supper  at  half-past,  you 
know  !  You  ought  to  be  quite  hungry  by  now, 
as  you  said  they  had  dinner  at  school  earlier 
to-day  1  " 

Muriel  shook  her  head. 

"  I'm  not  one  bit  hungry  yet,"  she  said  con- 
temptuously, "  and  least  my  inside  larder  isn't, 
because  anyhow  Miss  Allison  gave  me  an  apple 
to  eat  at  four  o'clock  while  I  was  waiting  for 
you  to  come  and  fetch  me.  The  part  of  me  that's 
hungry  is  my  mind,  because  it's  most  badly 
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wanting  to  see  a  coal-mine ! "  And  Muriel 
looked  at  Winifred  with  a  mischievous  twinkle 
in  her  eyes. 

Winifred  laughed  outright  at  this  artful 
coaxing. 

"  You're  a  little  monkey  !  "  she  said.  "  WeU, 
we'll  shift  our  evening  meal  to  a  later  time  just 
for  a  special  treat,  and  you  shall  have  just  a  peep 
down  a  mine  before  we  end  our  firelight 
adventure  !  But  we  can't  possibly  go  exploring 
one  thoroughly  this  time,  for  it  would  take 
us  till  almost  midnight.  We  will  keep  that  for 
a  separate  evening,  and  to-night  just  have  a 
peep  into  one  from  our  rosy  cloud-boat.  Now 
see,  I  will  sail  it  to  one  of  the  South  Wales 
Collieries — that's  another  name  for  mines — 
as  that  is  where  our  Welsh  friend  Olwen  Brywn 
lives,  and  it  will  be  more  interesting  for  you.  .  .  . 
There  !  Here  we  are,  so  now  you  have  a  good 
look  down  and  see  how  much  you  can  find  out 
in  just  this  flying  visit.  It  is  very  dark  down 
there,  but  we  still  have  our  fairy  sight  to  see 
with  1  " 


{^)  A  Peep  into  a  CoaUMine 

"  Oo — 00  !  I  should  just  think  it  is  dark  !  " 
said  Muriel,  with  a  little  shiver.    "  I  shouldn't 
like  to  have  to  stay  down  there  nearly  all  day  ! 
There's  some  queer  musty  kind  of  smells  there, 
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too,  as  if  there  wasn't  ever  enough  fresh  air 
to  blow  into  it.  Then  there's  lots  of  funny- 
dark  tunnels  running  along  ever  so  far  through 
the  earth  and  coal-seams  going  along,  too, 
most  of  the  way.  Oh,  I  say,  Winifred,  how- 
ever did  people  get  to  find  out  about  all  that 
hard  black  coal-stuff  being  once  upon  a  time 
a  real  live  forest  ?  Down  there  in  the  mine 
it  doesn't  look  even  the  weenyest  bit  as  if  it 
ever  could  have  been  anything  alive  1  And  the 
forests  got  buried  and  turned  into  coal  ages 
and  ages  before  there  were  any  people  to  watch 
it !  So  how  could  anybody  possibly  come  to 
know  about  it  now  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  was  somewhat  in  this  way,"  said 
Winifred.  "  The  mystery-story  of  the  coal 
began  to  peep  out  when  some  clever  scientific 
men  started  using  their  magic  key  of  science  to  it. 
Taking  a  piece  of  coal  they  looked  at  it  through 
that  wonderful  fairy  instrument  called  a  micro- 
scope, and  the  microscope  showed  them  outlines 
of  ferns  traced  on  the  blackness,  just  as  if  there 
were  fern-fronds  deeply  embedded  in  the  piece 
of  coal  and  pressed  flat.  That  made  them,  the 
scientific  men,  start  thinking  that  perhaps  coal 
was  partly  made  up  of  buried  ferns  and  trees, 
and  after  a  time,  with  the  help  of  various  sciences, 
such  as  chemistry  and  botany  and  geology, 
they  succeeded  in  piecing  together  the  mar- 
vellous story  of  the  coal." 

"  Oh,  just  wouldn't  I  like  to  look  at  it  through 
a  microscope  too  !  "  said  Muriel  eagerly.    "  It 
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would  be  such  fun  to  see  the  bits  of  fern  in  it  I 
Could  we  get  a  microscope  one  day  ?  " 

"  When  we've  made  our  fortunes  I "  said 
Winifred,  with  a  half  whimsical,  half  sad  smile. 
"  But  we'd  better  stick  to  mines  just  now  and 
leave  microscopes  to  another  day,  or  time 
will  be  up  I  What  else  do  you  see  down 
there  ?  " 

Whereupon  Muriel  returned  with  zest  to  her 
peeps  down  the  dark  mine,  and  continued 
her  reports. 

"  There's  a  funny  little  sort  of  cart-lines,  like 
tram-lines  a  bit  only  not  quite,"  was  her  next 
announcement.  "  And  there's  coal  carts — or 
are  they  called  coal-trucks  ? — running  along 
them  with  the  darlingest  ponies  drawing  them. 
.  .  .  Oh,  but  Win,  some  of  the  boys  driving 
them  aren't  being  kind !  They're  whipping 
the  poor  little  ponies,  and  " 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  a  little  catch  in  her 
voice  and  a  suspicion  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  where- 
upon Winifred  said  hastily,  not  wishing  the 
firelight  adventure  to  end  on  a  note  of  sadness — 
"  Only  some  of  the  boys,  dear.  Look  over  there, 
and  you  see  the  boys  in  that  part  of  the  mine 
are  quite  kind  and  very  fond  of  the  ponies. 
And  the  ponies  themselves  look  to  be  in  fairly 
good  condition." 

But  Muriel's  enquiring  mind,  once  started 
on  any  tour  of  exploration  was  not  easily  turned 
aside,  and  after  watching  in  silence  for  a  few 
moments  the  ponies  and  their  drivers  in  different 
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parts  of  the  mine,  she  presented  another 
observation  and  query  about  them  to  her  sister. 

"  There  isn't  any  grass  down  there  anywhere 
for  the  ponies  to  have  playmates  in,  and  there 
isn't  any  sunshine  either,  and  ponies  do  love 
to  have  fields  and  sun.  Winnie,  are  the  ponies 
happj  down  there  living  all  in  the  dark  without 
any  fields  ?  And  when  do  they  come  up  to 
have  playtimes  in  the  fields  up  here  ?  " 

The  child's  tone  and  look  were  so  intensely 
earnest  that  Winifred  knew  from  past  ex- 
perience that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  divert  her  attention  to  the  happier  things 
until  the  questions  most  absorbing  her  mind 
were  answered.  Muriel  had  in  her  already  the 
beginnings  of  that  brave  spirit  that  insists  on 
knowing  about  the  dark  wrong  things  in  the 
w^orld,  and  then  is  all  on  fire  to  help  put  them 
right. 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,"  said  Winifred,  answering 
the  latter  question  first,  "  once  the  ponies  are 
taken  down  to  work  in  the  mines  at  the  age  of 
four  years,  they  never  come  up  again  unless 
something  unusual  occurs — ^until  they  are  too 
old  and  worn  out  to  work  any  longer  and 
have  not  much  longer  to  live.  Some  never 
see  the  fields  again  at  all.  No,  a  dark  under- 
ground mine  is  not  and  never  can  be  a  good  place 
for  animals  like  ponies  to  live  and  work  in,  and 
no  amount  of  human  kindness  can  make  up  to 
them  for  the  loss  of  the  grassy  fields  and  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  for  which  they  were  made — 
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any  more  than  anything  could  make  up  to  a  poor 
caged  birdie  for  being  shut  up  where  he  cannot 
use  his  wings  and  fly  about  in  the  lovely  freedom 
of  the  great  out-of-doors  to  which  he  belongs. 
Pit  ponies  are  forced  to  work  far  longer  than 
they  should,  with  never  a  chance  of  a  real 
playtime  in  between,  and  many  go  blind  because 
of  never  seeing  the  daylight.  But  that  is  not 
the  end,  Muriel  dear !  There  is  something 
.nuch  brighter  ahead  for  the  ponies,  and  I  think 
even  little  people  like  yourself  could  help  to 
hurry  it  up  !  For  this  something  brighter  is 
the  time  when  there  will  be  a  law  saying  that  no 
ponies  must  be  taken  down  mines  any  more  and 
that  those  already  there  must  be  brought  up,  and 
some  kind  of  machinery  taken  down  instead 
to  pull  the  coal-trucks  along.  Thousands  of 
people  are  now  wanting  this,  and  working 
hard  for  it  because  they  have  come  to  see  how 
cruel  it  is  for  ponies  to  be  shut  up  in  a  mine 
almost  all  their  lives.  There  are  a  few  mines 
already  that  have  sent  their  ponies  back  to  the 
world  of  fields  and  sunshine,  and  are  using 
some  sort  of  machines  instead.  And  soon 
there  will  be  more  and  more  such.  Meantime 
you  can  help  also  in  the  big  work  of  getting 
ponies  set  free,  for  you  can  tell  everyone  you 
know,  young  or  old,  all  you  have  seen  and 
heard  about  the  life  of  a  pony  down  a  mine, 
and  what  you  think  about  it ;  and  you  can  also 
ask  the  Love-Spirit  that's  everywhere  in  the 
world,  to  take  and  use  all  your  thoughts  and 
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wishes  about  the  ponies  to  help  fire  other  people's 
hearts  to  work  for  them  too  1  " 

"  Oh,  could  just  me  help  the  darling  ponies 
like  that  ?  "  said  Muriel  eagerly,  her  face  lighting 
up,  her  eyes  shining.  "  And  I  will — and  I'll 
begin  this  minute !  And  I'll  ask  the  Love- 
Angel  to  take  some  of  my  love  to  put  into  the 
boys  who  aren't  being  kind  to  the  ponies,  so 
they'll  start  being  their  very  kindest  to  them 
while  they're  still  down  there.  I'll  start  sending 
some  kindness-feelings  down  to  those  boys 
over  there  now^  while  I'm  finishing  my  peep  at 
the  mine  !  " 

"  A  very  good  way  to  begin  !  "  said  Winifred, 
smiling  down  at  the  now  glowing  face.  "  Only 
time  for  just  one  more  peep,  though,  and  then 
we  really  must  sail  home  to  our  own  fire ! 
Suppose  you  have  a  look  at  the  miners  them- 
selves at  their  work  this  time  and  then  you  will 
have  seen  all  the  things  that  help  to  give  us  our 
warm  bright  fires — forests,  ponies  and  humans  1  " 

"  So  I  shall !  I  do  like  seeing  everything  and 
finding  out  about  things,"  said  Muriel  en- 
thusiastically ;  then  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the 
cloud  to  take  her  good-bye  peep  down  the  mine. 

"  There's  heaps  of  miners  working,  and  it 
looks  ever  such  hard  work,  and  most  of  them's 
all  coaly-black  I  "  she  said,  after  watching  for 
a  moment  in  silence.  "  I  should  think  they'd 
want  to  have  a  good  big  bath  when  they  get 
home  !    Does  the  blackness  come  off  all  right  ?  " 

Winifred  smiled. 
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"  Yes,  it  comes  off,  but  I  expect  it  does  take 
a  good  bit  of  getting  off !  "  she  said.  "  The 
miner's  wives  have  a  very  busy  time  of  it  with 
their  homes  to  keep  clean  and  their  miner 
husbands  and  sons  coming  home  at  all  sorts 
of  times  during  the  day — and  even  the  night,  as 
some  miners  have  night-work — ^wanting  hot 
baths  all  ready  to  pop  into  the  moment  they  get 
home  !  When  we  think  of  our  fires  we  must 
think  of  the  miners'  wives  and  mothers  too, 
for  they  stand  by  their  men-folk  and  provide 
them  with  all  they  need  when  they  go  out  in 
the  morning  and  when  they  come  home  later, 
and  also  they  have  to  bear  much  anxiety  because 
so  often  there  are  mining  accidents.  The 
miners'  women-folk  have  to  be  as  brave  as  the 
miners  themselves  in  facing  danger  and 
hardships." 

"  I  think  mining  people  must  be  most  splendid," 
said  Muriel  with  great  emphasis.  "  I  shouldn't 
like  to  be  a  miner  down  there  in  the  dark  all  day. 
What  funny  lamps  they've  got.  What's  that 
sort  of  gauzy  stuff  round  them  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  a  sort  of  wire  gauze,"  said 
Winifred.  "  Miners'  lamps  are  called  safety- 
lamps  because  they  have  to  be  made  specially 
safe  to  guard  against  risk  of  explosions.  That 
wire  gauze  is  to  help  keep  the  various  gases 
in  the  mine  from  coming  into  the  lamp  and 
touching  the  flame,  for  if  they  get  into  the 
flame  there  wovdd  be  an  explosion.  There 
are  other  dangers  in  a  mine  also  but  we  must 
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not  stop  over  these  now,  and  anyway  you  have 
seen  quite  enough  for  one  evening,  I  think. 
Miss  Explorer!  Say  good-bye  to  the  mine 
now,  for  time  is  more  than  up  and  we  must 
fly  home  like  a  lightning-flash  !  " 

Muriel  laughed,  then  leaning  again  over  the 
gold  edges  of  the  rosy  cloud  she  waved  her 
hand  to  the  miners  and  ponies  far  below  in  the 
blackness  of  the  mine  and  blew  some  kisses 
down  to  them  after  which  she  blew  some  more 
in  the  direction  of  the  miners'  homes  where  their 
mothers  and  wives  and  sisters  were  anxiously 
waiting  their  return. 

"  Good-bye,  dear  miners,  and  miners'  families 
and  ponies,"  she  called  down  softly.  "  And 
thank  you  all  ever  so  much  for  being  so  splendid 
and  brave  so  that  you  can  give  us  lovely  warm 
fires  and  make  our  trains  and  things  go.  I'll 
think  of  all  of  you  every  firelight  time  now,  and 
send  my  thank-yous  and  lots  of  good  wishes 
that  there  won't  be  any  accidents  and  that  you 
won't  have  to  work  too  long  down  there,  and 
that  everyone  will  be  their  very  kindest  to  the 
darling  ponies  till  we  get  them  back  to  their 
own  fields.  I  do  hope  that'll  help  somehow, 
specially  if  I  send  everything  by  the  Love-Angel 
to  bring  to  you.  Good-bye,  dear  all  of  you, 
and  I  won't  forget  .  .  . !  " 


"  And  that's  the  end  of  this  evening's  firelight 
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adventure,  darling  1 "  said  Winifred's  voice 
softly  out  of  the  firelight. 

Muriel  raised  herself  from  her  nest  in  her 
sister's  arms  and  sat  bolt  upright  on  her  lap, 
looking  round  her  in  amazement. 

"  Why,  however  did  we  get  back  here  all  of 
a  sudden  1  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Just  one  tiny 
minute  ago  we  were  sitting  on  the  rosy  cloud, 
and  I  didn't  Jeel  us  sail  back  in  it  even  six  inches." 

Winifred  laughed. 

"  Well,  I  said  we'd  have  to  get  back  in  a  flash, 
didn't  I  ?  "  she  said.  "  So  I  expect  that's  how 
we  came — in  a  flash  1  " 

Muriel  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  fire  with 
all  its  mysterious  red-gold  caverns  and  castles. 

"  I  can  see  lots  more  things  in  firelight-land 
than  I  could  before  1 "  she  said.  "  It  was 
mostly  fire-elves  before,  but  now  there's  forests 
and  mines  and  miners  and  miners'  families 
and  ponies  .  .  .  and  always  I'll  remember  about 
them.  Win  darling,  always  \  " 
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OR 

THE  ROBIN'S   CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 

(i)  Where  Fairies  Dwell 

"  Hurry  up,  Renie,  or  we  shan't  have  time  to 
go  as  far  as  the  woods  before  dark,  and  I  do 
so  want  to  see  how  the  holly  berries  are  getting 
on  ready  for  Christmas  !  "  cried  eleven-year-old 
Eithne  O' Sullivan  from  the  doorstep,  on  which 
she  was  impatiently  prancing  about  while  waiting 
for  her  little  friend  and  adopted  sister,  Irene 
Earle.  "  Never  mind  about  hats,  you're  not 
in  England  now,  and  I'm  not  having  mine. 
Anyway,  do  come  along  quickly  1  " 

"  All  right,  I'm  just  coming  1 "  called  back 
a  sweet  child  voice  from  somewhere  upstairs, 
and  a  few  seconds  later  Irene's  small  fairy-like 
figure  was  seen  flying  down  the  stairs  at  top 
speed,  her  fair,  rather  pale  face  smiling  out  from 
under  a  pretty  grey  hat  wreathed  with  crimson 
berries  and  tiny  green  leaves,  her  light  golden 
hair  falling  just  to  the  shoulders  of  the  warm 
grey  coat  that  covered  her  red  velvet  dress, 
while  in  one  arm  a  toy  tabby  cat  was  cuddled 
close  to  her. 

"Auntie  Anstace  said  I'd  better  have  my 
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hat  because  I'm  used  to  having  one,  specially 
as  it's  bitey  cold  outside,  but  it  wasn't  finding 
my  hat  that  made  me  long,  it  was  finding 
Tabsie,"  Irene  explained,  as  she  descended 
the  last  stair  and  came  across  to  Eithne's  side, 
her  serious  blue  eyes  gazing  into  the  elder  girl's 
brown  ones  with  a  half  apologetic,  half  wistful 
expression.  "  He'd  tumbled  down  behind  the 
chest  of  drawers  and  I  couldn't  leave  him 
there  all  by  his-self  when  he's  used  to  coming 
with  me  all  the  time,  so  Auntie  got  Uncle  Kevin 
to  come  and  help  move  the  chest  for  me  to 
pick  him  up.  I  hope  you  didn't  really  mind 
me  waiting  to  bring  Tabsie  ? "  and  the  soft 
sweet  voice  was  somewhat  anxious,  for  Irene 
was  well  aware  by  this  time  that  this  adored 
Irish  sister  of  hers  had  her  full  share  of  Irish 
quick  temper. 

"  Oh,  no,  that's  all  right,  and  of  course  we 
couldn't  go  without  Tabsie ! "  Eithne  said 
graciously,  with  a  reassuring  smile  and  a  caress 
to  the  cat's  head.  Then,  holding  out  her  hand, 
"  But  come  along  now,  and  we'll  have  a  good 
gallop  on  Deirdre  and  Countess  Kathleen, 
shall  we  ?  'Tis  just  glorious  for  a  good  gallop, 
so  windy  and  frosty  I  " 

With  a  little  smile  of  gratitude  and  happiness 
Irene  slipped  her  hand  confidingly  into  her 
sister's,  and  off  they  went  on  their  imaginary 
snow-white  ponies,  at  full  canter  down  the 
garden  path,  Eithne's  wavy  brown  hair  flying 
wildly  in  the  wind,  her  unbuttoned  light  fawn 
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coat  flapping  backwards  and  revealing  an  Irish 
green  dress  beneath. 

The  two  children  made  a  striking  contrast 
to  each  other  when  seen  together,  not  only 
in  appearance,  but  in  character  also,  though 
there  were  not  two  years  difference  between 
them.  Irene,  aged  nine  and  a  half,  was  rather 
small  for  her  years,  pale  and  fragile  looking 
with  fair  thin  hair  that  refused  to  be  curly,  her 
only  attractions  a  soft  sweet  voice  and  beautiful 
forget-me-not  blue  eyes  which,  however,  were 
apt  to  hold  too  serious  expression  for  so  young 
a  child.  Intensely  shy  and  timid,  she  looked  to 
her  adored  older  friend  for  leadership  and 
protection  in  all  their  doings,  especially  if  among 
other  children,  of  whom  she  was  desperately 
nervous  and  was  always  ready  to  follow  Eithne 
wherever  she  chose  to  go  or  in  anything  she 
proposed  they  should  do. 

Eithne,  on  the  other  hand,  was  tall  for  her 
eleven  years,  and  looked  the  picture  of  health 
and  happiness  with  her  sun-tanned  skin  and 
sunshiny  face,  rosy  cheeks,  merry  sparkling 
hsazcl  eyes,  and  luxuriant  wavy  brown  hair  that, 
to  Irene's  constant  envy,  fell  almost  to  her 
waist.  Brimming  over  with  life  and  energy 
and  a  spirit  of  adventure,  possessed  of  a  lively 
and  romantic  imagination,  she  easily  took  the 
lead  among  her  various  playmates,  whether  in 
games  or  in  daring  escapades,  and  indeed 
reigned  over  them  almost  like  a  yoimg  queen 
whose  will  was  law. 
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Unlike  Irene,  she  was  an  only  child,  and  her 
wild  free  life  in  this  Irish  countryside,  knowing 
little  of  check  or  restraint,  had  made  her  rather 
self-willed  and  headstrong,  though  she  was 
also  very  warm-hearted  and  affectionate.  It 
was  therefore  with  thankfulness  as  well  as  with 
some  surprise  that  her  father  and  mother 
listened  to  her  earnest  request  that  they  should 
adopt  her  English  friend,  Irene  Earle,  whom 
she  had  first  come  to  know  when  on  a  three- 
months'  stay  in  England  earlier  in  the  year. 
For  poor  little  Irene,  all  in  one  sudden  heavy 
blow  dealt  her  by  a  motor  car  accident,  had  lost 
her  father,  mother  and  her  only  sister  Celia,  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  and  at  the  time  Eithne  had  found 
her  she  was  living  a  lonely,  rather  crushed  and 
unhappy  life  with  an  elderly  unmarried  Aunt 
— ^her  Father's  sister  Monica,  who  had  little 
real  love  for  children  and  still  less  under- 
standing of  them,  and  whose  main  idea  was  to 
bring  them  up  with  unrelenting  strictness, 
sometimes  amounting  to  severity. 

Arrangements  for  the  adoption  of  the  orphaned 
child  had  taken  some  time  to  carry  through,  so 
that  it  was  not  until  a  week  ago  that  Kevin 
O' Sullivan,  Eithne' s  father,  had  been  able  to 
fetch  Irene  from  London  and  bring  her  to  her 
new  home  in  the  beautiful  "  Wild  West "  of 
Ireland.  But  already  her  coming  was  having 
good  effects  on  both  children.  Irene  was 
beginning  to  lose  that  crushed,  shrinking  ex- 
pression her  face  had  worn  ever  since  the  dark 
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day  of  the  accident,  and  to  be  less  a&aid  to  let 
herself  go  in  play  or  in  talking  ;  while  Eithne, 
hot-tempered,  impatient,  self-willed,  was  trying 
to  keep  all  these  faults  in  check  because  her 
outbursts  were  apt  to  bring  back  the  frightened, 
shrinking  look  to  her  "  little  sister's "  face. 
To  her  adopted  sister  Eithne  was  showing  a 
gentleness,  patience  and  consideration  she  rarely 
showed  to  her  other  playmates,  and  never  once 
had  she  even  teased  or  laughed  at  the  child 
for  her  attachment  to  her  toy  cat.  Tabsie  was 
the  only  member  of  her  lost  home  left  to  the 
orphaned  child  ;  he  had  been  her  parents'  gift 
to  her  on  her  fourth  birthday,  and  for  more  than 
five  years  now  he  had  been  her  inseparable 
companion,  her  confidant  and  comforter  in 
every  trouble,  and  to  him  she  climg  with  a  quiet 
obstinacy  that  neither  teasing,  scorn,  reasoning 
or  scolding — ^not  even  Aunt  Monica's — could 
shake.  Other  children  and  grown-ups  alike — 
again  even  Aunt  Monica — ^had  to  leam  sooner 
or  later  that  where  Irene's  affection  for  Tabsie 
was  concerned  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  cultivate  a  kindly  tolerance  and  even  a 
sympathetic  understanding,  and  let  the  child 
have  her  cat  with  her  in  any  and  every  place 
she  wished. 

So  it  was  that  on  this  particular  afternoon 
Eithne,  though  inwardly  seething  with  impatience 
to  be  oflF,  and  tempted  to  wish  Tabsie,  as  the  cause 
of  the  delay,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  managed 
to  check  the  sharp,  impatient  words  that  sprang 
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to  her  lips  all  too  easily,  and  gave  the  answer 
recorded  above  instead.  And  by  the  time  she 
had  been  out  for  a  few  moments  in  the  fresh 
frosty  wind  and  bright  December  sunshine 
she  had  quite  shaken  off  her  vexation  over  the 
"  wasted  "  ten  minutes,  and  was  thrilling  with 
her  usual  keen  enjoyment  of  everything. 

"  Oh,  Renie,  just  isn't  it  lovely  and  Christ- 
massy out  here ! "  she  cried  rapturously  as 
they  reached  the  end  of  the  long  garden  and 
turned  into  the  field  into  which  it  led.  "  It's 
like  a  Christmas  Fairy-land,  all  white  and 
sparkly !  The  Snow-fays  and  the  Frost-elves 
must  have  been  heaps  busy  all  last  night  1  " 

"  Are  there  really  and  truly  fairies  after  all, 
then  ?  "  Irene  asked,  a  wistful,  pathetic  longing 
in  her  heart,  and  a  trembling  hope  peeping 
up  beside  it.  "  When  I  was  quite  little  I 
always  thought  there  were,  then  Celia  said  no 
one  believes  in  fairies  now,  though  it's  nice 
for  small  children  to  read  about  them.  And 
after  that  Aunt  Monica  said  fairies  were  all 
lies,  and  she  wouldn't  let  me  read  fairy-tales 
any  more.  Only  somehow  Tabsie  and  me 
had  secret  feels  that  there  are  fairies,  and  we 
hoped  heaps  that  there  are,  and  we  couldn't 
help  liking  them." 

She  broke  off  breathless,  panting  a  little, 
for  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  many  sentences 
straight  off  when  your  imaginary  pony  is 
galloping  you  along  in  crisp  frosty  air.  It 
was  rarely  too,  that  this  shy  reserved  child 
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said  so  much  at  once,  rarely  that  she  opened 
her  heart  at  all  on  any  of  her  secret  thoughts 
and  longings,  for  she  had  a  shrinking  dread 
of  crushing  rebuffs.  But  already  she  was  finding 
out  that  her  adopted  sister  Eithne,  and  Aunt 
Anstace  and  Uncle  Kevin  were  not  like  Aunt 
Monica,  and  so  her  locked-up  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  yearnings  were  beginning  to  come 
out.  A  little  flush  of  rose  stole  into  her  white 
cheeks  now,  a  faint  light  dawned  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  gripped  Tabsie  more  tightly  in  her 
tense  anxiety  for  the  reply. 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course  there  are  fairies ! " 
said  Eithne  with  such  vigorous  conviction 
that  Irene  glowed  all  over  with  a  rapture  of 
belief  and  happiness.  "  There  are  neaps  of 
them  everywhere,  and  most  specially  here  in 
Ireland  because  Irish  people  have  such  a  lot 
of  belief  in  them,  and  some  of  us  can  see  them. 
There  are  heaps  of  fairy  paths  and  fairy  rings 
everywhere  in  Ireland,  and  some  places  have 
fairy  names  to  say  they're  specially  fairy  places — 
like  this  one  has,  because  Cnoc-na-Sidhe  (pro- 
nounced something  like  Knock-na-shee),  means 
'  the  Hill  of  the  Fairies,'  and  the  wood  we 
are  going  through  is  Coill-na-Sidhe,  which 
means  the  Wood  of  the  Fairies.  You'll  see 
it  in  a  minute  when  we  get  to  where  the  field 
runs  down  the  hill,  because  it  begins  almost 
at  the  bottom." 

A  sudden  blast  of  north-east  wind  took 
her  breath  away  and  checked  the  gallop  to  a 
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walk,  Irene  not  having  strength  enough  to  run 
against  so  much  force  of  wind.  Eithne,  how- 
ever, had  recovered  her  breath  almost  before 
the  gust  had  spent  itself,  and  with  face  all 
aglow,  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  Renie,  I  almost  saw  the  Wind  Fairies 
then  in  that  grand  big  wind  !  They  float  along 
on  the  wind,  you  know,  in  flowing  silver-white 
robes,  with  their  long  golden  hair  streaming 
out  behind  them.  Quite  often  you  can  get 
peeps  of  the  Wind  Sprites  floating  quickly 
along  on  the  winds  if  you  are  thinking  about 
them  and  have  your  inside  eyes  very  wide 
open !  " 

She  shook  back  her  own  wealth  of  hair  as 
though  inviting  the  "  wind-sprites "  to  make 
that  "  stream  out "  too.  Then  glancing  across 
to  the  fairy-like  whiteness  of  the  snow-covered 
hedges  and  trees,  and  pointing  to  them,  she 
went  on  in  her  quick  eager  way  to  tell  her 
little  friend  how  every  starlike  silvery  gleam 
was  the  glistening  of  the  wings  of  the  Snow- 
Fays  or  Frost-Elves,  or  the  flashing  of  snow- 
crystalled  fairy  wands. 

"  And  those  lovely  rosy  clouds  sailing  across 
the  sky,"  she  added  pointing  her  finger  Heaven- 
wards, "  are  Christmas  fairy  ships  from  the 
land  of  the  sunset !  " 

Irene,  who  had  been  looking  and  listening, 
and  drinking  it  all  in  with  hungry  eager  soul, 
drew  a  long  deep  breath  of  rapturous  happiness 
and  satisfaction,  and  gazed  about  her  with  new 
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interest  and  enjoyment,  and  a  beautiful  glow 
j&lling  every  inch  of  her  being  such  as  she  had 
never  known  before.  She  had  never  felt  till 
now  what  an  enchanting  world  this  was  to 
live  in !  The  glorious  stretches  of  sunset 
crimson  and  rose  and  gold  sending  out  the 
rosy  clouds  that  were  "  Christmas  fairy  ships," 
especially  fascinated  her,  for  she  shared  to 
the  full  Eithne's  passion  for  colour,  particularly 
colour  that  was  bright  and  glowing. 

"  I  think  the  Sunset  Fairies  must  be  almost 
the  loveliest  of  all ! "  she  said,  the  light  of 
wonder  and  worship  in  her  blue  eyes  as  she 
gazed.  "  And  do  the  Christmas  Fairies  and 
Father  Christmas  live  in  the  land  of  the  Sunset, 
too,  if  that's  where  the  Christmas  fairy  ships 
sail  from  ?  " 

Eithne  gazed  into  the  sunset  splendour  with 
thoughtful  adoring  eyes. 

"  I  expect  really  Father  Christmas  and  the 
Christmas  Fairies  belong  everywhere  I "  she  said. 
"  But  perhaps  they  belong  most  specially  to 
the  Sun — at  least,  next-most  to  Heaven — ^be- 
cause you  know,  once  upon  a  time  before 
the  Christmas  Child  came  down  to  earth  to 
start  our  Christmas,  Christmas  was  a  Sun- 
Festival — that's  what  Mummie  told  me — and 
the  people  kept  the  Sun's  birthday  then,  because 
Spring  starts  just  after.  So  I  should  think 
that  Father  Christmas  and  the  Christmas  Fairies 
come  from  the  Sun-Fairyland  and  Heaven, 
and  God  sends  them  down  here  every  year  to 
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make  a  Christmas  Fairyland  ready  for  the 
Christmas  Child's  birthday.  I  can  feel  them 
all  round  us  this  very  minute  !  That's  what 
makes  such  a  lovely  Christmassy  feeling 
everywhere." 

At  that  moment  they  reached  the  edge  of 
the  grassy  slope  and  Eithne  pointed  down- 
wards to  the  beautiful  wood  rising  up  at  its 
foot,  the  sunset  splendour  shining  above  and 
beyond  it. 

"  Look,  there's  the  wood,"  she  said.  "  Now 
let's  have  a  grand  gallop  down  the  hill  1 
Deirdre's  just  longing  for  another  gallop  and 
specially  a  downhill  one,  so  I  expect  Countess 
Kathleen  is  too.    Gee-up,  Deirdre  !  " 

Tightening  her  clasp  both  of  Eithne's  hand 
and  of  Tabsie,  Irene  admonished  her  pony 
also  to  "  Gee-up,"  and  away  they  went  at 
full  gallop  down  the  temptingly  sloping  hill- 
side, Deirdre  giving  vent  every  now  and  then 
to  long-drawn  excited  neighs  of  enjoyment 
as  she  and  her  rider  sniffed  the  frosty  air  and 
revelled  in  every  blast  of  wind.  Countess 
Kathleen  could  do  no  more  than  give  a  few 
faint  echoing  neighs,  for  Irene  needed  most 
of  her  breath  to  keep  up  with  Eithne,  and  had 
little  to  spare  for  "  Joy-neighs."  Both  children 
drew  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood  panting, 
but  glowing  all  over,  their  eyes  sparkling  with 
exhilaration. 

"  Let's  sit  on  the  stile  a  minute  to  get  our 
breath  before  we  go  in."  Eithne  proposed, 
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vaulting  lightly  to  the  top  rung  as  she  spoke. 
"I'll  help  you  and  Tabsie  up." 

She  stretched  down  both  hands  and  the 
next  moment  Irene  and  her  cat  were  perched 
up  beside  her,  both  children  sitting  facing 
the  wood  so  that  they  could  gaze  into  it.  It 
was  looking  more  like  a  fairy  wood  than  ever 
just  then,  for  through  the  delicate  white  tracery 
of  the  snow-laden  twigs  and  branches  shone 
the  rich  rose-gold  of  the  sunset,  lighting  up 
the  woodland  dusk  with  its  magic  glow.  Over 
the  ground  stretched  a  royal  carpet  of  Autimm 
leaves,  crimson,  russet-brown,  gold  and  deep 
bronze,  flushed  here  and  there  with  sunset 
rose.  A  few  yards  inwards  from  the  stile 
the  first  of  the  woodland  holly-trees  could  be 
clearly  seen  gleaming  out  from  among  its 
leafless  brethren  in  all  its  glory  of  glossy  green 
leaves  and  crimson  berries,  the  glistening  fringes 
of  frosted  snow  that  edged  leaves  and  twigs 
transforming  it  into  quite  a  fairy  tree.  At 
sight  of  it  both  Eithne  and  Irene  thrilled  anew 
with  the  magic  thought  of  Christmas  ! 

Down  here  in  the  wood  the  wind,  which 
had  been  so  strong  up  on  the  high  open  hill- 
top, did  not  seem  to  be  blowing  at  all,  and  a 
wonderful  entrancing  stillness  filled  the  wood- 
land aisles,  deepened  rather  than  broken  by  the 
occasional  goodnight  chirpings  from  some  of 
the  bird  residents.  Mysterious  unseen  presences 
seemed  to  be  everywhere,  and  Eithne  was 
almost  sure  she  caught  glimpses  now  and 
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then  of  some  of  the  woodland  spirits  flitting 
silently  about  among  the  tree  shadows — dryads, 
wood-nymphs,  moss-sprites  and  others.  She 
whispered  this  to  Irene,  adding  the  proposal 
that  they  should  tip-toe  softly  in  as  far  as  the 
holly  tree — 

"  So  we  can  see  if  there  are  lots  of  berries, 
and  bring  some  home  to  show  Mummie  and 
Daddy,  and  because  p'raps^  just  p'raps,  the 
dryads  of  the  holly  tree  might  come  out  and 
speak  to  us  as  a  Christmas  surprise !  There's 
a  sort  of  feeling  everywhere  about  and  all  over 
me  as  if  something  is  going  to  happen  in  a 
minute,  something  lovely  and  magic  and  Christ- 
massy !  And  I  should  like  to  see  the  holly- 
tree's  dryad,  because  the  holly-tree  is  one  of 
the  special  Christmas  trees." 

"What's  a  dryad?"  asked  Irene,  in  the 
same  soft  spell-bound  whisper. 

"It's  the  fairy-spirit  of  a  tree,"  explained 
Eithne,  slipping  o5  the  stile  as  she  spoke,  and 
holding  out  a  helping  hand  to  Irene.  "  Daddy 
said  it's  a  Greek  word,  and  it's  what  the  ancient 
Greeks  always  called  the  tree-spirits.  Now, 
let's  go  very  softly,  like  fairies  1 " 


(2)  The  Robin's  Christmas  Message 

Hand  in  hand  the  two  children  tiptoed  across 
the  gold  and  crimson  leaf-carpet  until  they 
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were  about  a  couple  of  yards  from  the  holly 
tree.  Then  both  abruptly  paused,  arrested  by 
the  same  things  and  the  same  thought. 

"  A  Robin  I  "  whispered  Eithne.  "  Just 
doesn't  he  look  a  darling  perched  up  there 
on  that  bare  space  of  twig  all  among  the  leaves 
and  berries  !  Let's  wait  a  minute  and  watch 
so's  not  to  frighten  him  away.  We  can  see 
the  berries  from  here  all  right,  and  oh  1  just  I 
aren't  there  a  lovely  lot  1  " 

Probably  the  holly  trees  out  in  the  open 
hedgerows  could  have  shown  still  more  of 
the  desirable  red  fruit,  having  a  greater  chance 
of  sunshine  than  these  in  the  wood  ;  but  as 
the  nearest  hedgerow  hollies  were  twice  the 
distance  away  from  the  O' Sullivan's  home, 
the  children  could  not  have  got  there  and 
back  before  dusk,  besides  which  Eithne  had 
a  special  affection  for  this  particular  holly  tree 
in  Coill-na-Sidhe,  and  had  appropriated  it  for  . 
her  own,  usually  referring  to  it  as  "my  holly 
tree."  Then,  too,  growing  as  it  did  in  one 
of  the  more  open  of  the  woodland  aisles  where 
it  could  get  a  good  share  of  the  sunshine,  it 
could  generally  be  counted  on  to  bear  a  fair 
supply  of  berries,  and  on  this  particular  Christ- 
mastide  evening  it  certainly  presented  quite  a 
wealth  of  them,  delighting  not  only  the  children 
but  apparently  the  robin-redbreast  also — yes, 
and  many  another  bird  besides,  as  will  presently 
be  seen. 

Robin  showed  no  signs  of  fear,  and  made 
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no  attempt  to  fly  away  at  the  sight  of  the  two 
little  humans,  perhaps  partly  because  they  had 
come  so  softly  and  stood  so  still,  and  partly 
because  he  could  somehow  feel,  as  animals 
can  often  feel,  that  about  them  and  in  their 
hearts  there  was  nothing  but  a  big  love  and 
gentleness  towards  himself  and  his  feathered 
brethren.  He  just  sat  still  and  looked  at  them 
with  his  bright  dark  eyes,  his  head  cocked 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  his 
red  breast-feathers  showing  up  beautifully 
against  the  olive-brown  of  the  rest  of  his  coat. 
The.  children  were  enchanted,  still  more  so  a 
moment  later  when  a  shaft  of  sunset  light  shone 
across  the  holly  tree,  taking  in  the  very  branch 
whereon  the  robin  was  perched,  revealing  him 
all  the  more  clearly,  and  turning  the  snowy 
edges  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  into  glistening 
silver. 

"  Just  doesn't  it  look  Christmassy  ?  "  whis- 
pered Eithne  with  a  long  deep  sigh  of  rapture, 
'  Just  like  a  Christmas  fairy-tree,  with  Father 
Christmas'  own  special  little  birdie  sitting  on 
it  I  Robins  always  seem  the  special  Christmas 
birds,  somehow.  I  wonder  if  he's  come  to 
bring  us  a  Christmas  message,  perhaps  from 
Father  Christmas  himself!  He  looks  as  if 
he's  trying  to  talk  to  us  I  Little  brother 
robin,  are  you  wanting  to  say  something  to 
us  ?  " 

"  Chirp,  chirp  !  "  said  the  robin,  and  then 
poked  his  beak  for  a  moment  among  the  cluster 
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of  berries  beside  him,  as  if  thinking  of  selecting 
one  to  cat. 

"I  do  love  him,  and  I  should  just  love  to 
have  him  come  and  perch  on  my  finger,"  said 
Irene,  her  pale  cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes  shining, 
her  thin  though  sweet  little  face  quite  trans- 
figured. "  It  almost  feels  as  if  he  might  pre- 
sently ....  it  feels  as  if  anything  beautiful 
and  Cliristmassy  and  magic  could  happen — 
Christmas  fairies  and  Father  Christmas  and 
Christmas  fairy-ships,  and  the  Christmas  robin 
coming  to  sit  on  our  hands  and  talk  to  us  I 
There's  a  Christmas  magic  everywhere.  ...  I 
never  felt  it  before  like  I  can  now.  Oh,  Eithne, 
look !  The  holly  tree's  opening !  Someone's 
coming  out  I    Is  it  the — ^the  dryad  ?  " 

She  stopped,  breathless  with  excitement,  and 
with  this  unusual  attempt  at  expressing  her 
bursting  feelings.  And  then  in  tense  quivering 
silence,  their  faces  glowing,  their  eyes  shining 
wnth  Christmas  light  ("  Christmas  thrills "  as 
Eithne  said  afterwards),  running  right  through 
them,  the  two  children  watched  and  waited, 
their  gaze  riveted  on  those  mysterious  movements 
in  the  centre  of  the  holly  tree.  ...  In  a  few 
seconds  the  branches  were  slowly  parted  in  the 
middle  and  moved  to  each  side,  and  out  from 
the  opening  thus  made  there  stepped  a  tall 
graceful  figure  robed  in  a  flowing  flimsy  dress 
of  shimmering  holly-leaf  green — ^the  dryad  of 
the  holly  tree  itself! 

The  children,  spell-bound,  stood  gazing  at 
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her  with  all  their  heart  in  their  eyes,  eagerly 
absorbing  every  little  detail  of  her  appearance 
as  though  trying  to  paint  a  picture  of  her  on 
their  minds  to  keep  for  ever,  for  they  loved 
to  look  at  her,  at  everything  about  her.  They 
loved  to  look  at  her  dark  rippling  hair  as  it  fell 
loosely  about  her  far  below  her  waist ;  they 
loved  to  look  at  the  trails  of  baby  holly  leaves 
and  crimson  berries  that  wreathed  themselves 
in  her  hair,  nesded  round  the  edge  of  the  low 
neck  of  her  dress,  and  entwined  themselves 
about  the  crimson  girdle  round  her  waist. 
But  most  of  all  they  loved  to  look  at  her  face, 
with  its  beauty  and  sweetness  and  love,  and 
its  wonderful  brown  eyes — 2.  brown  that  some- 
how made  them  think  of  the  soft  feathers  of 
the  little  birds. 

She  had  hardly  emerged  from  the  holly  tree 
when  the  robin  flew  to  her  with  a  glad  chirp 
of  welcome  and  perched  on  her  shoulder. 
She  smiled  round  at  him  and  held  up  a  finger 
lengthways,  whereupon  he  promptly  flew  down 
to  it  and  settled  on  it,  his  little  claws  fastening 
firmly  round  it,  the  while  he  gave  another 
series  of  happy  chirps.  Then  she  closed  the 
holly  tree  behind  her,  the  branches  resuming 
their  former  position,  and  stepping  to  one 
side  of  it,  she  held  out  her  free  hand  to  them, 
a  beautiful  smile  of  welcome  on  her  lips. 

"  We  are  so  glad,  Robin  and  I,  that  you 
have  found  your  way  into  part  of  the  Christmas 
fairyland  1  "  she  said  in  a  sweet  musical  voice. 
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"  And  we  are  happy  too  that  you  have  so  much 
of  the  great  magic  of  love  in  your  hearts  that 
you  were  able  to  understand  our  dear  little 
robin  friend  here  enough  to  know  that  he 
was  trying  to  say  something  to  you,  and  to 
give  you  a  special  message  from  Father  Christ- 
mas and  the  dryads  of  the  holly  trees — of  whom 
I  am  one,  as  you  see,"  she  added  with  another 
little  smile.  "  It's  a  great  thing  indeed  to  be 
able  to  understand  even  something  of  the 
language  of  the  furry  and  feathered  folk." 
And  then  drawing  the  children  to  her  she 
kissed  them. 

Irene  was  in  such  a  dream  of  wonder  and 
happiness  that  she  could  not  say  anything  aloud, 
but  inwardly  some  of  her  feelings  were  being 
confided  to  Tabsie,  who  could  understand 
without  words.  It  was  therefore  Eithne  who, 
as  usual,  acted  as  spokesman  for  them  both, 
her  Irish  tongue  being  rarely  at  a  loss  for 
words. 

"  We're  so  glad  you've  come  out  to  us," 
she  said,  beaming  up  into  the  dryad's  face  with 
her  most  radiant  and  friendly  smile.  "  We'd 
been  wanting  to  see  you  ever  so  much,  and 
we  do  love  that  darling  robin.  Would  he  let 
us  stroke  him?  And  please  would  you 
explain  to  us  what  he  was  wanting  to  say  ? 
We're  so  sorry  we  couldn't  understand  him 
better." 

Never  mind,  you  understood  somethings  and 
you  will  be  able  to  understand  more  and  more 
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of  the  language  of  the  dear  furry  and  feathered 
people  as  time  goes  on,  for  you  both  have 
the  magic  key  of  Love  in  your  hearts  !  "  said 
the  dryad,  with  an  encouraging  smile.  "  Yes, 
by  all  means  you  can  stroke  him,  and  then  you 
shall  hear  all  about  his  Christmas  message 
and  Christmas  request." 

With  gentlest  fingers,  and  almost  quivering 
with  the  joy  and  beauty  of  it,  the  children, 
first  Eithne  and  then  Irene,  stroked  the  robin's 
soft  feathers  and  heard  his  friendly  chirp  in 
response.  "  He  is  a  darling,"  said  Eithne 
softly,  her  brown  eyes  full  of  a  tender  light. 
"  I  do  wish  he  would  perch  on  our  fingers  like 
he  does  on  yours.  Irene  would  like  him  to, 
too,  wouldn't  you,  Renie  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Irene  shyly,  her  eyes  saying 
more  than  her  tongue  could,  as  they  gazed 
from  the  robin  to  the  dryad. 

"  Well,  perhaps  he  will  come  to  you  before 
you  go  1  "  said  the  dryad.  Now,  suppose  we 
sit  down  on  this  fallen  tree  for  a  little,  while 
you  hear  his  Christmas  message.  The  snow 
is  quite  thin  on  this,  and  will  do  you  no  harm 
as  you  have  your  coats  on.  You  can  look 
at  the  holly  tree  from  here,  too,  as  it  is  just 
opposite." 

We  always  like  sitting  on  the  snow,  and 
walking  in  it  too — especially  the  very  thickest 
snow  1  "  said  Eithne  gleefully,  as  they  all  seated 
themselves  on  the  log  indicated,  Eithne  herself 
one  side  of  the  dryad,  Irene  the  other,  while 
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the  robin  continued  to  sit  on  the  dryad's  finger 
as  her  hand  rested  in  her  lap. 

"  I  can  quite  imagine  that  I  "  said  the  dryad 
with  a  little  laugh.  "  And  it  is  good  you  should, 
for  snow  is  so  beautiful.  Now  see,  Robin 
is  going  to  chirp  our  Christmas  message  to 
you  in  full,  and  I  will  help  your  hearts  to 
interpret  it  in  words  that  you  will  easily  re- 
member, for  it  will  come  to  you  in  rhythmic 
form.  Each  of  you  put  a  hand  into  my  free 
hand  that  I  may  hold  them." 

Gently,  so  that  the  movement  should  not 
frighten  the  robin,  each  child  slipped  a  hand 
into  the  dryad's  open  hand,  then  her  long 
slender  fingers  closed  oVer  both  with  an  inti- 
mate loving  touch  that  sent  a  glow  into  the  two 
little  hearts  beside  her.  There  was  a  moment's 
tense,  beautiful  silence,  a  silence  thrilling  with 
Christmas  meanings,  a  silence  in  which  the  two 
human  hearts,  the  fairy  heart  and  the  robin 
heart  seemed  to  come  very  close  together  until 
they  touched  

Then  the  robin  began  to  chirp  his  Christmas 
message,  the  while  sitting  facing  the  dryad, 
his  bright  eyes  turning  sometimes  to  one  child, 
sometimes  to  the  other.  And  the  message 
sang  itself  into  the  children's  hearts  somewhat 
as  follows,  taking  this  form  perhaps  partly 
because  Eithne  was  so  fond  of  the  rippling 
Hiawatha  lines  and  was  always  trying  to  make 
up  others  like  it,  though  without  any  attempt 
at  rhyming,  and  saying  them  to  Irene  : — 
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"  Little  human  friends  and  sisters 
Both  so  welcome  to  our  woodland! 
On  behalf  of  all  my  kindred, 
All  the  tribes  of  feathered  people ; 
In  the  name  of  Father  Christmas, 
Lover  of  all  Nature's  creatures  ; 
In  the  name  of  all  the  dryads 
Who  have  trees  whose  fruit  are  berries ; — 
I  would  chirp  you  Christmas  greeting. 
Bring  to  you  a  Christmas  message. 
Message  touching  birds  and  berries. 
Message  calling  to  your  friendship. 

"  Know  then  that  all  trees  with  berries 
Are  the  bird-folk's  winter  pantries  ! 
Each  twig-shelf  with  berries  laden. 
So  that  when  the  ground  is  frozen. 
And  no  beak  can  break  it  open. 
There  to  reach  the  worms  and  insects 
Living  just  beneath  its  surface, 
(Usual  food  for  most  bird-people) 
We  need  fear  no  slow  starvation. 
But  can  turn  to  our  tree-pantries 
Have  our  meals  of  bright  fresh  berries. 
Purple,  Yellow,  White  and  Crimson, 
Made  on  purpose  for  us  birdies 
By  our  tree-friends  never  failing ; 
We  in  gratitude  then  helping 
In  the  planting  of  their  children. 

"  Therefore,  little  human  sisters 
Friends  with  hearts  of  loving  kindness. 
Will  you  spare  us  birds  these  berries. 
Take  them  not  into  your  buildings  ? 
Let  not  festival  of  Christmas, 
Festival  of  Sun  and  Christ-Child 
Bring  to  furred  or  feathered  people 
More  of  suffering,  more  of  killing  I 
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Rather  share  with  them  your  feasting 
Bring  them  more  of  Ufe  and  gladness  I 

"  For  our  Mother  Sun  brings  ever 
More  of  life  and  joy  and  gladness 
Unto  us  who  are  her  children. 
As  to  you  her  children  human ; 
And  on  that  first  day  of  Christmas, 
Animals  were  in  the  stable. 
Our  dear  Christmas  Child  surrounding. 
Given  place  with  Kings  and  Shepherds, 
In  the  Christ-Child's  Christmas  dwelling  I 
Shone  the  Christmas  Star's  bright  glory 
Star  of  Peace  and  Love  and  Kindness 
O'er  them  all  with  heavenly  message — 

*  These,  my  children,  these  all  brothers. 
All  have  share  in  joy  of  Christmas  1  '  " 

The  robin  ceased  The  children  drew 

a  long  deep  breath,  as  though  just  coming  out 
from  some  beautiful  spell.  For  a  moment 
there  was  silence,  the  same  lovely  silence  as 
before,  full  of  Christmas  and  intimate  friendship, 
but  in  each  child's  eyes  there  was  more  of  the 
Christmas  starlight  shining,  for  they  were  looking 
at  pictures  of  Christmas  they  had  not  seen 
before — ^new  beautiful  pictures. 


Holly-Berry  Cradles  and  Bird  Pantries 

As  usual  Eithne  was  the  first  to  try  and 
translate  her  thoughts  and  feelings  into  words, 
it  being  as  always  an  urgent  necessity  to  her 
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to  let  out  whatever  was  working  within  her, 
and  that  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  That  was  lovely  \ "  she  said,  the  shining 
Christmas  light  still  in  her  eyes.  "  I  never 
thought  o£  all  those  Christmas  things  before — 
I  mean  about  the  animals  in  the  stable  meaning 
that  the  Christmas  Child  wants  them  to  have 
Christmas  too,  and  the  berries  belonging  to 
the  birds.  We  always  feed  the  darling  birds, 
of  course,  specially  at  Christmas,  and  we  give 
our  pussy  her  favourite  things  to  eat  for 
Christmas  Day,  only  I  didn't  think  about 
Christmas  and  the  animals  and  berries  before 
in  the  way  the  robin  sang  about  them,  did 
you,  Renie  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Irene,  with  a  shy  apologetic 
look  from  the  Robin  to  the  dryad.  Then  with 
a  brave  effort  after  words  of  her  own  her  fingers 
nervously  clutching  Tabsie  as  though  holding 
on  to  him  gave  her  more  power,  she  added, 
"  We — ^we  wouldn't  ever  have  picked  any 
berries  if  we'd  known  about  them  belonging 
to  the  birds  I  " 

"  Neither  we  wouldn't,"  said  Eithne  earnestly, 
at  the  same  time  giving  Irene's  hand  an  en- 
couraging squeeze.  "  We're  dreadfully  sorry 
we've  picked  such  lots  most  every  Christmas, 
and  we  do  hope  no  darling  birds  got  starved 
and  deaded  because  of  there  not  being  enough 
berries.  We'll  always  leave  the  berries  for 
them  now,  and  we'll  ask  everyone  else  to. 
The  holly  without  berries  is  quite  pretty  really, 
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and  we  could  put  little  red  candles  among  it 
or  toy  robins,  or  else  some  pretend  berries 
like  those  for  putting  in  hats." 

She  paused  a  moment,  looking  reflectively 
at  the  bright  crimson  berries  on  the  tree  in 
front  of  her,  then  said  slowly — 

"  It  does  seem  queer  really  that  we  didn't 
know  before  about  the  berries  being  for  the 
birds.  Somehow  I  always  thought  that  berries 
were  to  make  the  tree  look  pretty  and  some- 
times for  us  to  eat,  like  blackberries,  or  else 
to  decorate  with  like  holly  and  mistletoe.  Holly 
and  mistletoe  berries  seem  to  belong  to  Christmas, 
so  I  suppose  I  thought  they'd  grown  specially 
to  decorate  places  for  Christmas  !  And  even 
all  the  grown-ups  seem  to  think  so,  'cos  they 
pick  lots  too  to  decorate  with." 

The  dryad  smiled  a  little,  but  half  sadly, 
despite  a  touch  of  amusement. 

"  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  she  said,  "  our 
berries  are  made  for  two  quite  other  and  very 
special  purposes.  First  of  all  they  are  the 
cradles  for  our  seed-babies,  and  then  they 
turn  into  food  for  our  faithful  little  friends 
and  helpers  the  birds  !  " 

"  Cradles  !  "  exclaimed  Eithne,  while  Irene's 
forget-me-not  eyes  opened  wide  in  astonish- 
ment. "  I  never  did  think  of  berries  being 
cradles  before  1  How  are  they  cradles  ?  And 
how  do  they  turn  into  food  for  the  birds  ? 
And  what  happens  to  the  seed-babies  when 
they  do  that?" 
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"  I  think  I'd  better  answer  one  question 
at  a  time  !  "  said  the  dryad  laughingly.  "  To 
take  the  first  one  first.  Tucked  cosily  up  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  soft  pulp  of  the  berry 
are  five  wee  seeds — our  seed-babies.  Round 
about  this  pulp  is  the  bright  red  skin  of  the 
berry  that  you  can  see,  with  a  beautiful  glossy 
surface  so  that  the  rain  slips  off  it  quite  easily 
and  does  not  soak  into  the  seed-babies  tucked 
up  inside.  Then,  so  that  no  animal  can  get 
at  them  to  eat  them,  we  grow  our  strong  pricldy 
green  leaves  to  cluster  roimd  the  berries — like 
curtains  to  the  cradles,  so  to  speak !  And 
so,  in  these  pretty  cradles,  protected  from  all 
that  would  harm  them,  our  seed-children  live 
very  happily  until  the  time  comes  when  their 
little  fairy-spirits,  the  baby  holly-dryads,  are 
old  enough  to  go  forth  into  the  big  world  and 
get  planted,  and  start  a  new  life  as  real  holly 
trees  I  " 

"  It  does  sound  lovely  1  "  said  Eilhne,  quite 
fascinated,  as  was  Irene  also,  by  this  new  idea 
of  berries.  "  But  how  do  the  seed-children 
get  out,  and  when  do  the  cradles  turn  into 
food  for  the  birds  ?  And  how  do  the 
birds  know  when  they've  stopped  being 
cradles  ?  " 

"  This  time  I  think  I'll  answer  the  last  question 
first ! "  said  the  dryad,  "  and  the  answer  is — 
by  means  of  our  fairy  language  of  colour ! 
As  I  expect  you  have  noticed,  almost  all  berries 
are  green  first.    So  are  our  holly  berries,  a 
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pretty  green  that  does  not  show  among  the 
rich  dark  green  of  the  protecting  clusters  of 
leaves,  and  so  the  berries  are  not  easily  noticed 
by  passing  birds,  animals  or  humans,  and 
therefore  run  little  risk  of  being  picked  too  soon. 
Their  sharp  taste  when  green  also  protects 
them.  Nevertheless  right  from  the  first  we 
plan  and  make  our  cradles  for  our  dear  bird 
helpers  as  well  as  for  our  children,  for  we 
make  them  of  soft  fleshy  pulp  so  that  they  shall 
be  not  only  cosy  protecting  nests  for  the  seed- 
babies,  but  also  become  good  winter  food  for 
the  feathered  folk  later  on,  when  the  cold  makes 
the  ground  too  hard  for  them  to  break  through 
the  soil  to  reach  the  worms  and  grubs,  and  other 
little  underground  beings  that  are  their  usual 
food." 

"  Well,  as  the  little  fairy  spirits  within  the 
seed  grow  older,  the  colour  of  their  cradles 
changes,  turning  from  green  to  yellow  and 
then  to  red,  gradually  deepening  to  the  rich 
glowing  crimson  they  are  now.  It  is  this 
crimson  that  is  our  fairy  colour  signal  to  our 
bird  friends  to  tell  them  that  our  children 
are  ready  to  be  set  free  and  started  on  their 
adventures  on  the  big  world  outside,  and  that 
their  cradles  are  now  ready  as  good  winter 
food  for  any  hungry  bird  people !  So  our 
holly  trees  become  bird-pantries,  their  twigs 
and  branches  turned  to  use  as  shelves  whereon 
the  berry  food  is  spread." 

"  Then,  at  various  times  all  through  the 
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winter  along  come  the  feathered  people  to 
their  tree-pantries.  Picking  the  berry  they  fly 
off  with  it,  and  as  they  eat  it  they  let  fall  to 
the  ground  the  little  seeds  within.  After  a 
time  the  seeds  sink  into  the  ground  or  get 
trampled  into  it,  and  in  a  little  while  longer 
they  take  root.  Then  in  due  time  behold ! 
a  new  holly  tree  is  growing  up  from  each  seed 
that  has  rooted,  to  take  its  share  in  the  great 
work  of  making  the  world  more  beautiful, 
and  keeping  more  birdies  alive  and  happy 
through  the  winter  to  brighten  it  for  everyone 
by  their  chirping  and  their  presence.  So  there 
you  have  the  story  of  the  holly  berries  and 
how  the  holly  trees  have  both  berry-cradles 
and  bird-pantries — and  how  we  could  not  get 
on  at  all  without  our  little  bird  friends  to  help 
us  !  "  the  dryad  added,  with  a  loving  tender 
look  at  the  robin,  and  a  gentle  caress  to  his 
soft  feathers. 

Her  two  enthralled  listeners  drew  another 
long  breath  of  delight,  their  eyes  shining 
again. 

"  It's  just  a  lovely  story  I  "  said  Eithne,  "  and 
I  can  see  now — if  we  picked  lots  of  berries  to 
put  inside  houses  and  churches  the  birds  wouldn't 
have  their  winter  food,  at  least  not  nearly 
enough  for  them,  and  the  seed-children  wouldn't 
get  planted  to  grow  into  holly  trees.  So  really 
the  berries  belong  to  the  hollies  and  the  birds, 
and  not  to  humans  at  all,  and  we're  real  live 
robbers  to  steal  them  I  " 
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The  dryad  laughed  a  little  at  this  vehement 
assertion. 

"  Well,  it  does  look  rather  like  it,  doesn't 
it  ?  "  she  said.  "  Anyhow,  it's  certainly  much 
kinder  to  the  dear  birdies  to  leave  them  their 
berries  and  let  them  have  a  share  in  the  Christmas 
feasting  !  " 

"  Well,  we  always  will  now,"  said  Eithne 
firmly.  "  We  won't  be  robbers  any  more, 
we'll  be — oh,  we'll  be  Christmas  fairies  to 
the  birds  instead,  and  Christmas  knights  to 
protect  their  berries  !    Won't  we,  Renie  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Irene  answered,  her  face  flushed 
and  glowing,  her  shyness  in  speaking  her 
thoughts  quite  gone.  "  And  we'll  ask  everyone 
else  to  be  Christmas  knights  to  the  birds  too. 
I  do  so  love  the  darling  birds,  and  I  love  you 
and  all  the  dear  holly-trees,  dear  dryad,  for 
making  food  for  them  and  for  making  your 
trees  such  lovely  Christmassy  trees — and  so 
does  my  Tabsie." 

"  So  do  I !  "  said  Eithne,  with  all  her  Irish 
warmth.  "  It  seems  to  make  you  more  jriends 
when  you  know  something  about  them — ^tree- 
friends,  and  bird-friends  and  everyone  else 
that  you  get  to  know  about.  And  Christmas 
seems  the  special  making-friends  time." 

"  Yes — ^that  is  just  one  of  the  things  that 
Christmas  specially  is,"  said  the  dryad  softly, 
her  eyes  full  of  beautiful  Christmas  lights. 
"  A  festival  of  friendship  !  and  the  festival  of 
brotherhood,  too  I  ....  " 
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(4)  "  Festival  oj  Sun  and  Christmas  " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  both 
children,  moved  by  the  same  thought  at  the 
same  instant,  looked  up  with  a  radiant  answering 
smile. 

"  That's  like  what  the  robin  sang  1 "  said 
Eithne,  voicing  the  thought  of  them  both. 
"  Kings  and  shepherds  and  animals  all  brothers, 
because  they're  all  the  Great  King's  children 
and  the  Sun's  children  too  I  And  it  means 
flowers  and  trees  too,  doesn't  it  ?  Because 
the  Christ-Child  always  loved  those  as  well." 

"  Yes,  and  besides,  the  plant-world  was 
represented  in  the  Christmas  stable,"  said  the 
dryad.  "  For  the  Frankincense  and  Myrrh  both 
come  from  eastern  trees.  Everything  had  its 
messenger  there  to  join  in  welcoming  the 
Christmas  Christ — kings  and  shepherds  (who 
stand  for  rich  people  and  poor  people),  animals, 
plants  and  stars  !  And  everything  and  every- 
one always  join  in  welcomiag  back  the  sun  1  " 

"  Yes — *  Festival  of  Sun  and  Christmas,'  the 
robin  sang  about  that,  too  1 "  said  Eithne. 
"  I  think  Sun  Festivals  must  have  been  lovely 
and  I  do  so  like  them  and  Christmas  being 
joined  together." 

"  Why  did  people  have  sun-festivals  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter  ?  "  asked  Irene. 

"  I  know  1  "  said  Eithne.  "  Daddy  said  it's 
because  the  people  were  so  glad  the  darkest 
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day  had  gone — ^that's  December  21st,  you  know — 
and  that  the  sun  was  starting  to  come  back  and 
bring  the  lighter  days,  and  was  beginning  to 
make  spring  and  summer.  And  of  course  the 
animals  and  the  trees  and  flowers  were  glad 
about  having  the  sun  back  again,  as  well  as 
the  people,  so  I  expect  they  joined  in  the  sun 
festivals  I  " 

"  The  sun  is  the  great  mother  of  all  life, 
you  see,"  said  the  dryad.  "  If  the  sun  ever 
went  out  the  world  would  be  always  in  black 
darkness  and  icy  cold,  and  nothing  could  live. 
We  are  all  children  of  the  sun  !  and  the  King's 
children — ^the  King  of  Love.  So  we  are  all 
doubly  brothers  and  sisters." 

"  That's  like  what  St.  Francis  said,"  Irene 
observed,  in  her  soft  sweet  voice.  "  Auntie 
Anstace  was  telling  us  the  story  of  him  last 
night,  because  he  seems  specially  a  Christmas 
saint.  I  do  love  it  when  he  says  '  My  little 
sisters  the  birds/  and  '  my  little  brothers  the 
animals.' " 

"  Chirp,  chirp  1 "  said  the  robin,  spreading 
his  wings  and  looking  from  Eithne  to  Irene 
with  his  bright  dark  eyes. 

"  Hold  your  fingers  ready,  children  1  "  said 
the  dryad.  "  He  wants  to  come  and  make 
friends  with  you  each  in  turn,  and  sing  his 
thanks  to  you  for  promising  to  leave  the  berries 
to  him  and  his  feathered  kinsfolk." 

Thrilling  with  the  joy  and  wonder  of  actually 
feeling  a  little  feathered  brother  perching 
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confidingly  on  their  hands,  and  almost  fearing 
to  breathe  lest  they  should  frighten  him  away, 
the  children  held  out  a  hand  each  in  just  the 
way  the  dryad  was  holding  hers,  with  a  softly 
spoken — "  Come  along,  then,  robin  darling  1 " 
and  behold  1  there  he  was,  perching  first  on 
Irene's  fingers  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
on  Eithne's,  letting  them  stroke  his  feathers, 
and  chirping  to  each  of  them  a  little  song,  as 
though  saying — 

"  Here  I  am,  your  little  brother !  And  I 
thank  you,  little  sisters,  for  your  promise  about 
berries.  Now  we'll  have  a  happy  Christmas, 
we  who  stay  throughout  the  winter,  flying  not 
to  lands  of  Summer,  leaving  you  without  bird 
songsters.  Helped  by  more  of  winter  berries, 
we  will  live  and  give  our  singing  to  you  all 
through  darkest  winter.  To  you  both  a  Merry 
Christmas  1  " 

With  a  good-bye  chirp  to  each  after  he  had 
sung  his  little  thanks-song,  he  flew  back  to  the 
dryad,  perched  on  her  finger  again  for  a  moment, 
then,  with  a  good-bye  chirp  to  her  also,  he  flew 
away  into  the  dimmer  recesses  of  the  wood — 
perhaps  to  visit  other  dryad  friends,  or  perhaps 
to  carry  to  his  feathered  kinsfolk  the  great 
news  of  the  children's  promise  about  the 
berries. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  dryad,  with  a  glance 
at  the  fading  sunset.  "  It  is  quite  time  you  little 
people  and  Tabsie  were  going  home.  But  you 
shall  see  me  again,  and  perhaps  others  of  the 
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woodland  spirits  also.  Next  time  maybe  I 
will  let  you  see  inside  the  holly  tree,  so  that 
you  may  discover  for  yourselves  more  of  its 
hidden  fairy  wonders  going  on  all  the  time  in 
the  leaves,  the  twigs,  the  trunk,  and  the  roots. 
For  to-night  it  was  enough  that  you  should 
know  just  about  the  berries,  the  special  Christmas 
berries." 

She  paused  a  second,  then  taking  the  children's 
hands  in  hers  in  a  good-bye  clasp,  she  added  : 

"  Good-bye  for  now,  but  as  you  go  home 
keep  your  ears  and  hearts  open,  and  perhaps 
you  will  catch  the  music  of  the  fairies'  Christmas 
joy-bells  ringing  from  every  tree  and  hedgerow 
and  even  from  among  the  grasses  under  your 
feet.  Good-bye  again,  and  a  Merry  Christmas 
to  you  I  " 

•       •••••  • 

"  Why,  however  did  the  dryad  get  back  into 
the  holly  tree  so  suddenly  I  "  exclaimed  Eithne, 
gazing  in  bewilderment  at  the  vacant  seat  be- 
tween herself  and  Irene.  "  She  didn't  even 
give  us  time  to  thank  her,  and  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  the  holly  tree  open  to  let 
her  in  1  " 

"  It  doesn't  show  a  door  anywhere,"  said 
Irene,  looking  searchingly  all  over  it  from 
top  to  bottom.  "  But  it  still  looks  like  a  Christ- 
mas Fairy  tree  with  those  lovely  silver  snow- 
fringes  all  along  the  twigs  and  leaves,  and 
the  berry-cradles  tucked  up  among  them  1  " 
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"  The  sunset  isn't  shining  on  it  now,  bu; 
perhaps  the  stars  will  presently,"  said  Eithne, 
looking  up  at  the  sky,  now  all  twilight  grey 
with  but  a  faint  flush  of  rose  left  to  show  where 
the  sunset  had  been.  "  The  Christmas  Fairy 
ships  have  gone  too,  so  perhaps  they're  sailing 
to  other  parts  of  the  sky  with  the  Sun-Fays 
in  them,  to  carry  to  other  places  the  Christmas 
message  that  the  robin  sang  to  us  from  Father 
Christmas  and  the  trees  and  the  birds.  I 
suppose  it's  time  we  were  going,  too,  now,  as 
everything  else  is  going  and  it's  getting  dusky- 
light  time.  So  come  along,  Irene  mavourneen, 
and  we'll  listen  for  the  Christmas  joy-bells  as 
we  go." 

With  a  last  lingering  look  at  the  beautiful 
glistening  holly  tree,  and  a  softly  whispered 
"  Good-bye,  dear  Dryad,  and  thank  you  ever 
so  much  !  "  from  first  Eithne  and  then  Irene, 
the  two  children  stole  quietly  away,  hand  in 
hand  as  before,  the  great  woodland  stillness 
wrapping  them  round  and  hushing  them  to 
listen  "  with  open  ears  and  hearts "  for  the 
Christmas  joy-bells  of  which  the  dryad  had 
spoken — ringing  already  perhaps  to  fairy  ears  I 

Irene,  as  she  tip-toed  happily  along  the 
woodland  aisle  by  her  friend's  side  was  like 
a  different  child  from  the  Irene  of  even  a  week 
ago.  This  Christmas-tide  hour  in  the  "  Wood 
of  the  Fairies "  was  another  turning  point 
in  her  life.  Her  eyes  were  shining  like  stars, 
her  pale  cheeks  were  all  roses,  and  her  plain 
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little  face  was  quite  glorified  with  both  happi- 
ness and  the  new  flowing  feeling  that  had  come 
into  her  heart  towards  everybody  and  everything. 
She  had  been  shown  and  been  drawn  into  that 
wondrous  world  for  which  her  soul  had  hungered 
— ^the  world  of  Fairies,  romance,  mystery,  magic, 
beauty  and  friendship,  friendship  that  goes  out 
beyond  just  one  or  two  specially  dear  ones 
and  would  take  in  others  also. 

"  I  do  so  like  living  here  with  Eithne  1 " 
she  was  silently  telling  Tabsie  as  they  walked 
along.  "  She  does  tell  us  such  lovely  Fairyland 
adventures — adventures  that  make  magic  inside 
you.  There  must  be  magic  in  the  Christmas 
brother-feeling,  because  it  makes  you  not  afraid 
of  people  any  more,  like  I  most  always  am 
afraid,  but  you  feel  friends  with  them  instead. 
Afraid  feelings  don't  seem  to  last  when  you're 
feeling  friends  and  brothers  with  everyone. 
I'll  have  to  try  and  keep  the  Christmas  brother- 
hood feeling  inside  me  always^  Tabsie  dear, 
because  I'm  going  to  be  a  Christmas  knight 
to  the  birds  and  animals,  and  loiights  don't 
feel  afraid  of  people,  they're  brave  always 
just  like  Eithne  is.  Knights  take  vows,  too, 
so  I  think  the  special  Christmas-knight  vow  is 
to  always  keep  the  lovely  Christmas  brother- 
feeling  inside  you,  don't  you  ?  We'll  start 
vowing  it  this  very  minute  I  " 

At  that  moment  the  stile  was  reached,  and 
just  as  Eithne  was  helping  Irene  and  Tabsie 
over  it,  there  stole  on  their  ears  and  into  their 
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hearts  the  sound  of  sweet  joyous  music — just 
Hke  the  chiming  of  fairy  bells  !  The  children 
paused  and  looked  at  each  other  with  sparkling 
eyes.  "  The  Fairies'  Christmas  joy-bells  1  " 
breathed  Eithne,  "  and  they're  coming  from 
everywhere  all  around,  in  the-  wood  and  all 
over  the  fields  and  up  the  hills,  so  we'll  be 
able  to  hear  them  all  the  way  home,  too ! 
'Everything s  singing  joy-songs  and  ringing  joy- 
bells  because  of  it  being  the  birthday  of  the 
Sun  and  the  Christmas  Child  who  loves  all 
of  them  1  "  . 

"  And  because  Christmas  means  us  all  being 
brothers  and  friends,"  said  Irene,  glowingly, 
her  thoughts  coming  out  with  a  new  freedom, 
"  And  perhaps  because  they  somehow  know 
we've  vowed  to  be  Christmas  knights  to  all 
our  little  brothers,  the  birds  and  the  animals  .  .  . 
Oh,  Eithne,  listen  1  They're  singing  the  end 
part  of  the  robin's  Christmas  message  now  !  "  .  .  . 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  children  stood  once 
more  on  the  threshold  of  their  own  home, 
their  hands  em.pty  of  the  berries  they  had  started 
out  to  bring  back,  but  their  hearts  full  of  the 
"  Christmas  feeling,"  some  beautiful  Christmas 
vows — which  were  not  confined  to  berries — 
and  the  closing  lines  of  the  robin's  Christmas 
message — 

"  Let  not  festival  of  Christmas 
Festival  of  Sun  and  Christ-Child 
Bring  to  furred  or  feathered  brother 
More  of  suffering,  more  of  killing. 
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Rather  share  with  them  your  feasting 
Bring  them  more  of  life  and  gladness  ! 
For  our  mother  Sun  brings  ever 
More  of  life  and  love  and  gladness 
Unto  us  who  are  her  children. 
As  to  you  her  children  human ; 
And  on  that  first  day  of  Christmas, 
Animals  were  in  the  stable, 
Our  dear  Christmas-Child  surrounding. 
Given  place  with  Kings  and  Shepherds 
In  the  Christ-Child's  Christmas  dwelling. 
Shone  the  Christmas  Star's  bright  Glory, 
Star  of  Peace  and  Love  and  Kindness, 
O'er  them  all  with  heavenly  message — 
*  These  my  children,  these  all  brothers. 
All  have  share  in  joy  of  Christmas.'  " 


THE  END 
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